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Wauiute the electorate continues to display a 
heerfully cynical indifference to their noisy 
clatter, both party machines are being revved 
up for the forthcoming election—although 
its timing still depends entirely on the whims 
of Sir Winston Churchill. Trusting that 
Mr. Butler’s run of good luck will outlast Sir 
Winston’s leadership, the Tory party man- 
agers have already chosen their siogan. 
“Conservative Freedom Works” shout the 
osters on the hoardings. Jobs for all, 
higher pensions, more houses, equal pay and 
he end of Socialist rationing: what more 
an the elector demand—except, of course, 
he tax reductions next April, which will pro- 
ide the final proof that British business men, 
nce freed from the shackles of control, have 
reated a prosperity in which all can share 
ike? 

Yet strangely enough the voter seems to be 
s little stirred by Mr, Butler’s investment in 
uccess as by the challenge to Britain issued 
o years ago from Transport House. 
hat is really remarkable is the immobility 
f public opinion since the 1951 election. 
e phalanx of Labour support may be fray- 
mg at the edges, but it has held together 
espite the weakness of Socialist leadership 
d the unexpected smoothness of the return 
-¢ a business man’s economy. Unless some 
ompletely novel factor intervenes, the next 
tion will be won by that party machine 
hich, in addition to its solid 45 per 
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cent. of the voters, can deliver the marginal 
percentage needed to shift the balance’ at 
Westminster. 

It is this immobility of the two parties 
which explains the importance attached by 
politicians to the rumpus about the price of 
tea. If the parties were engaged on a great 
debate on great issues—the hydrogen bomb, 
German rearmament, the choice between a 
planned and an unplanned economy—this 
rumpus would be forgotten within a week. 
But on all these important topics party divi- 
sions are blurred by a Butskellian bi-parti- 
sanship which instinctively rejects as 
extremism any policy clearly committed to 
political principle. And the vast mass of the 
electorate, which has long since taught itself 
to discount warnings of war or economic 
crisis, is well content under conditions of full 
employment to accept this bi-partisanship on 
everything which matters, and to let the 
choice of Government be decided on trivial 
issues. The price of tea is precisely the kind 
of minor and irrelevant matter which might 
swing enough floating voters to decide 
whether it shall be a Conservative or a 
Labour Prime Minister who will govern the 
country—with a parliamentary majority 
insufficient to permit him to make any 
marked change in the direction of affairs, 

Of course, the minority of convinced 
Tories and convinced Socialists, whose un- 
rewarded voluntary work keeps the two 
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Putting Politics in the Tea Pot 


machines going in the constituencies, are 
disheartened and disgusted by this state 
of affairs. They would prefer their respec- 
tive leaders to face the real issues and 
to stand for great causes, even if this meant 
unsettling public opinion and so risking 
defeat at the polls. But theirs is a minority 
view, condemned as irresponsible not only 
by the party leaders—who not unnaturally 
desire office even if it is achieved by the 
narrowest of margins—but also by the elec- 
torate. If party politics have been reduced 
to a storm in a teacup, that is the clearly 
implied will of the British people. Except 
in rare moments of acute crisis we have 
always preferred our affairs to be mis- 
managed by Laodiceans, who agree to keep 
the water lukewarm and to avoid those 
extreme temperatures which might shock 
democracy into unpredictable—and there- 
fore unwelcome—activity. 

The danger today is that an acceptance of 
this unedifying trait in our national character 
will drive Socialists into complete cynicism 
and tempt them either to give up politics or 
to succumb to. the prevailing tone of trivi- 
ality... What is needed to revive the Labour 
Party is the kind of electoral programme 
which exploits these minor dissatisfactions 
but also has the courage to expose the issues 
of principle which lie behind them. What 
would a Labour Government do about tea? 
Would it hold down the retail price by means 
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of a consumer subsidy? Would it restore bulk 
purchase and offer guaranteed prices to the tea 
planters of India and Ceylon as well as to British 
farmers? And if so, how would the next 
Labour Chancellor find the money as well as 
that which he will have to provide for Defence 
and for the extension of the social services to 
which the Party is pledged? Even the most 
cynical Party manager must realise that a Labour 
Government would need answers to these ques- 
tions which only a minority now worry about. 


The Powers and Formosa 


Sir Anthony Eden has achieved little by the 
diplomacy for which he demanded scope in 
order to deal with the Formosan crisis. - Mr. 
Nehru is clearly right in his view that, since 
the U.N.’s efforts to secure a cease-fire are 
aborted, an ad hoc conference of the Powers 
concerned with peace in the Far East must 
ultimately be held. So far, however, the 
Foreign Secretary has defeated his attempts at 
peace-making by rejecting the Russian pro- 
posals for a conference, and capitulating to the 
American demand that, if such a conference 
were held, it must include Chiang Kai-shek. It 
is quite unrealistic to imagine that either Peking 
or Moscow would agree to confer with Chiang. 
Not merely would his presence at the confer- 
ence table imply that there are two Chinese 
Governments, but the Kuomintang “Pre- 
tender” is still talking, unrepentantly, of in- 
vading the mainland as well as defending, to 
the last man, the off-shore islands. These are 
clearly the immediate points of danger; and 
Mr. Dulles, in his broadcast speech. on. Wed- 
nesday night, went far to confirm fears that 
Admiral Radford was speaking for the Adminis- 
tration when he encouraged Chiang to believe 
that the U.S. would join in defending these 
“forward outposts” of Formosa. The central 
issue, however, remains—as Mr. Nehru 
emphasised in Cairo this week—the status of 
China. Britain has rightly recognised the 
People’s Republic. It is incompatible with this 
recognition now to call in question China’s 
ultimate title to Formosa. Yet that is precisely 
what Sir Anthony’s “diplomacy” is beginning 
to imply. There is no chance of a compromise 
based on temporary neutralisation of Formosa so 
long as Britain tamely acquiesces in a U.S. line 
defeating her own declared policy. 


Atomic Power 


The plan to build twelve atomic power 
stations will save only five to six million tons of 
coal annually by 1965. But the true measure 
of this industrial revolution is the estimate that, 
twenty years from now, such stations will 
generate electricity equivalent to the product of 
forty million tons of coal a year—and at lower 
cost, both in economic and human terms. Now 
that nuclear energy has been tamed to peaceful 
use, we are beginning to harness a source of 
power which can make the Steam Age seem like 
prehistory. Without it, in fact, British industry 
would have made demands for electricity which 
no amount of effort in the coalfields could have 
met. Even at the present rate of expansion, this 
country is likely to need more than three times 
its present electrical output within twenty years, 


and the fuel could not have been found save at 
immense cost by importing coal and furnace oil. 
If the planned power stations fulfil” their 
promise, if, indeed, British science finds further 
short cuts and technical advances—such as the 
expansion of the “breeder pile” programme, 
which could provide alternative fuel to urantum 
—ihen the prospects are virtually unlimited. 
Yet, so long as strategic demands—an H-Bomb 
policy, for instance—make claims on fuel sup- 
plies and scientists, provision for industry is 
bound to suffer. Even with the resources 
released by nuclear energy, it remains true that 
one cannot slaughter the cow and continue to 
milk it. 


The Chancellor’s Amber Light 


Coming on top of Formosan developments, 
Mr. Butler’s warning last week-end about the 
balance of payments, and his promise to check 
inflation “if necessary,” temporarily quietened 
the exuberance of stock markets. Since the 
rise in Bank Rate, gilt-edged prices have fallen 
substantially, and even the boom in Industrials 
—based partly on last year’s bumper profits, 
and partly on hopes of tax reliefs in the Budget 
—seems to have lost its impetus. For electoral 
reasons, of course, Mr. Butler will have every 
inducement to present a “soft,” popular 
Budget. He will probably have a substantial 
surplus in hand; and this month’s Treasury 
Bulletin shows that industrial output in 1954 
was nearly 6 per cent. higher than in the pre- 
vious year—though the rate of increase seemed 
to be slowing down in the fourth quarter. On 
the other hand, the excess of imports..over 
exports has lately been inclined to increase; and 
the Chancellor may well feel that nothing 
should be done to intensify the pressure on sup- 
plies of purchasing power in this country. This 
does not necessarily mean a “hard” Budget: 
correctives to inflation can be applied either by 
a further rise in Bank Rate, or—perhaps more 
effectively—by imposing restrictions on the 
current great growth in hire-purchase transac- 
tions. Moreover, even if there were no cut in 
the standard rate of income tax, Mr. Butler 
could do a lot to please voters by increased 
children’s allowances. 


Colonial Poverty’s Resuits 


The ricts in Sierra Leone last week-end, in 
which twenty people were killed and hundreds 
injured, are one more warning of the fire which 
burns just below the surface in so many poverty- 
stricken colonies. In a country in which the 
cost of living—particularly dear and scarce rice 
—is about four times as high as it was before 
the war, infant mortality still has a rate of 116 
per thousand, and the average weekly earnings 
of many labouring workers are as little as a 
guinea a week, discontent must always be near 
the surface. The Artisan and Allied Workers 
Union, with a general membership of over 
6,000, the biggest union in the country, is claim- 
ing an increase of 10d. a day. The employers 
have offered 6d. In spite of the correct attitude 
of the Union in going to the Joint Industrial 
Council (though not to arbitration), and their 
firm discipline in sending their members back 
to work in spite of the riots, it is hardly to be 
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wondered that strong emotions have be 
aroused. These seem to have been spon- 


munity, but some organisation is evident in the 
sabotaging of Freetown’s water supply and 
transport. 


NEW YORK 
Trade Union Merger 


Our New York Correspondent writes: The 
plan to merge the two large trade union groups 
the American Federation of Labour and the Con. 
gress of Industrial Organisations, had been under 
discussion for many years. But the agreement) 
reached at Miami Beach came with unexpectec) 
rapidity. A good deal of credit for this goes te 
Walter Reuther, president of the C.I.O.; he made 
a number of important concessions in order tc 
bring about labour unity. For one thing, he 
announced that he would be happy to step aside 
in favour of George Meany, president of the 
A.F.L., as head of the combined organisation. He 
also agreed that the other key post, secretary 
treasurer, should go to the current A.F.L. incum, 
bent, William F. Schnitzler. Further, the A.F.L” 
will control the executive council of the ney 
organisation by a margin of nearly two to one 
In addition to the two chief officers, it will havi 
seventeen vice-presidents in that body. 
C.1.O. will have ten vice-presidents. 


Th 

It is true 
that this ratio roughly reflects the present mem: 
bership strength of the two existing groups—the 
A.F.L. claims 10,300,000 and the C.1.0. betweer 


4,500,000 and 5,000,000. It nevertheless reflec 
C.I.O. confidence that their special interests a 
be respected within the larger organisation. 

In fact, the merger agreement envisages ¢ 
special department, to be known as the Council 4 
Industrial Organisations, which will comprise oO 
the thirty-four member unions of the presen) 
C.J.O. The agreement recognises that industria’ 
and craft unions are “appropriate, equal anc 
necessary as methods of trade union organisation, 
It was this issue that provoked the original aif 
in 1935. At that time the A.F.L. was dedicatec 
to the protection of craft rights. Now, the prin 
ciple of industrial organisation has gained su 
wide acceptance within the federation that thi 
presented no real hurdle in the unity negotiations 
Where conflicts between member unions exist 
the new parent body will encourage—but ni 
force—an effort to work out individual merg 
arrangements. In addition, the new organisation’ 
constitution will contain a specific declaration tha 
affiliated unions are to respect the established bar 
gaining relations between sister unions. 

Ratification of the merger should be comple 
by the autumn, when the two groups hold thei 
annual conventions. ‘The joint membership 0 
some 15,000,000 should thus be under one banne: 
by the end of the year. It will represent a form d 
able power—both economic and political. 
merger will have no immediate effect on th 
several million members of the independen 
unions, so far not affiliated to either group. 
it is expected that eventually the pressure wil 
grow on some of them to adhere to the ne 
organisation. The largest of the independents . 
John L. Lewis’ United Mine Workers wil 
500,000 members, many of whom are organised i 
the all-embracing District 50, which has locals 
a variety of industries unrelated to mining, 
next greatest number of unionists are in the 1 
way industries. Some 400,000 are in the fou 
operating railroad brotherhoods. These will be 
come the object of the new group’s attentions, a! 
will the independents in the chemical, oil, m 
packing and telephone industries. 
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fs PARIS 
Prelude to Pineau 


‘Our Paris Correspondent writes: The Cabinet 
erisis since the fall of Mendés-France has been 
aggravated by an unforeseen factor—the new in- 

estiture procedure. The changes in the Constitu- 
tion which were introduced last autumn were 
designed to ease such crises by reducing the num- 
ber of votes required for an investiture to a simple 

ajority of the Deputies, and by stipulating that 
he new Cabinet should be approved by the 
Assembly at the same time as the Premier. This 
leans, in practice, that about 280 votes (instead 
pf 314) will suffice to invest a Premier; but it also 
eans that the Premier-designate has to form his 
abinet before the Assembly vote. This second 

hange has proved disastrous. Hitherto, a 
Premier backed by 314 Assembly votes was in a 
strong position to negotiate with the parties over 
portfolios. Now, however, he is forced to bargain 

ith the ministrables entirely on the basis of the 
votes they can bring him. The result? Only a 
“candidate of exhaustion” can expect to secure 
mvestiture. And in this case there are further 
difficulties. The Right-Centre bloc unwisely 
overthrew Mendeés-France by a “constitutional 

ajority” (i.e., over 314 votes); if this happens 
twice within any eighteen-month. period, the 
Premier is entitled to dissolve the Assembly. 
Hence, any Premier, even a weak “candidate of 
exhaustion,” will now be in a position to black- 
nail the Deputies, since it is known that many 

endésiens are anxious for an early election and 

ill not therefore co-operate in the delicate 
manceuvre needed to overthrow a Government by 
ess than 314 votes. 

Strictly speaking, M. Pinay never even got as 
‘ar as forming his Cabinet. The choice of M. 
Pinay as Premier-designate was logical, since he 

as the central figure in the Right-Centre bloc 
which overthrew Mendés-France, and a good 
“European” to boot. Theoretically, then he 
should have had no trouble in obtaining a 

najority—the first step towards forming a 

overnment. In practice, however, he was un- 
able to get even this, since the M.R.P., the pivotal 
darty in the Assembly, refused to participate, and 
his led the Radicals, whe are unwilling to allow 
he M.R.P. to outflank them on the Left, to 

ithdraw their support also. 

The object of the M.R.P. decision was, not to 
trengthen the chances of one of their own candi- 
dates, but tc conciliate their militants. Having 
overthrown a popular Left-Centre Government, 
he Party, it was argued, could not afford to re- 
lace it with an undisguised Right-Centre one. In 
ractice, however, there are only two types of 

Overnment possible in the present Assembly: a 
Right-wing Pinay Coalition (with or without 
Pinay), and a Left-wing Mendés-France Coalition 
with or without Mendés). Having rejected the 
st formula, the M.R.P. tried to. realise the 
econd, under the egis of M. Pflimlin, the M.R.P. 
Deputy least disliked by the Mendésiens. The 
efusal of the Socialists to. participate, however, 
cotched this manceuvre; and M. Pflimlin ended 
ip by trying to reconstitute the Pinay majority. 

This time, of course, obtaining a majority was 
10t difficult, since the M.R.P. were now in favour. 

Pflimlin, therefore, had merely to solve the 
econd half of the problem—the Cabinet. But 
ere he started off on the wrong foot. He let it 
9¢ known that M. René Mayer and M. Pinay 
be his two principal lieutenants. He 
hought he could compensate for this Right- 
ing, “ pro-European ” bias by publishing a Left- 
fing and» (somewhat) “anti-European” pro- 
famme. But the Gaullists, convinced that M. 
Miayer’s presence in the Government would mean 
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the enforced resignation of M. Soustelle as 
Governor-General of Algeria, and furious that 
only one major Cabinet post had been offered to 
them, refused their participation. After the 
refusal of the Gaullists, it was imperative that the 
Government should secure all the Radical votes, 
and not just the 20 to 30 commanded by M. 
Mayer. This M. Pflimlin was unable to achieve. 

The next step, then, was to try to constitute a 
genuine Left-centre Coalition (but still without 
Mendés). This meant calling on a Socialist, M. 
Pineau, who acts as a bridge between the pro- 
E.D.C. and anti-E.D.C. groups in his party. And 
if Pineau’s run is short? The wheel may turn full 
circle and come to rest opposite an Independent 
again. Meanwhile, the reports are still coming in 
from North Africa: terrorist outbreaks, reprisals, 
arrests. . 


WESTMINSTER 
Right or Wrong 


The House of Commons which should be the 
home of mature judgment is, in its assessment of 
individual Members, often shrewd, often 
accurate but too often unfair. | Members are 
quick to give a dog a bad name and apt to let 
him hang with it. A Member can make one 
injudicious or inaccurate intervention on a major 
occasion and from then on he is labelled as the 
man who misled the House. Which is why 
Reggie Paget is no longer as authoritative on the 
death penalty as his logic and sincerity would 
warrant. In 1948. when the issue was last 
debated, he stated, in a most dramatic speech, 
that Sir Alexander Patterson, who in 1931 had 
opposed the abolition of the death penalty on the 


grounds that the alternative of life imprisonment ' 


was infinitely crueller, had changed his mind 
before he died. He went on to say that he had, 
in, consequence, joined the Society for the 
Abolition of Capital Punishment. Sir Alexander 
was an authority. His name. had been invoked 
in favour of the death penalty during the debate. 
Paget’s intervention was, therefore, a bombshell 
which probably influenced votes. Now, although 
Paget seems to have been correct in his major 
statement, that Sir Alexander had changed his 
mind, he was inadvertently wrong on the second, 
and on balance irrelevant, issue—that he had, 
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on conversion, gone so far as to the Society. 
Two days later Paget retracted the minor 
inaccuracy. But he had been labelled. Although 
correct in substance, he was unfairly dubbs 
“the man who misled the House in the. deat. 
penalty debate.” So he will remain. Gwilym 
Lloyd-George, therefore, who voted for abolition 
in 1948, and who now as Home Secretary takes 
the opposite view, was able to explain his aber- 
ration towards progress seven years ago with the 
excuse that he had been “influenced” by Reggie 
Paget, Poor Gwilym, clutching at a straw. 

On the same principle Sir John Kotelawala 
will never more be taken seriously on tea prices. 
He happened to be right in saying that the 
Ceylon tea tax was a tax on producers and not 
on consumers. He was well on the mark when 
he said that tea prices in Britain were too high. 
But he made a minor error in the presentation 
of his figures. He is, therefore, the man who 
was wrong about tea. So was the Government 
in promising that tea prices would not rise after 
decontrol. They were wildly, irresponsibly, 
wrong as was hammered home at Question Time 
on Monday, when not even the fruity voice of 
Dr. Charles Hill, which has often been used to 
lend verisimilitude to Whitehall whoppers, could 
extricate the Government. Pressed by the 
Opposition, he made the mistake of trying to 
fight back. 

Dr. Charles Hill cannot fight back. He is, 
basically, a jester who grins, nods, winks and 
rolls his head and his eyes in a vain attempt to 
curry favour with his persecutors. But Labour 
Members forgive neither the political artfulness 
of his two notorious election broadcasts nor his 
slipperiness at the Box. So someone will call out 
“ Buffoon,” or “Come off it, Charlie,” in a voice 
just loud enough to be heard. And Charlie will 
lose his temper. I am sure he breathes deeply 
before entering the Chamber and says to himself, 
“Now, Charles, do not be provoked.” But he 
always is. His voice thunders. His podgy hands 
smack the Box. He is terribly, terribly indignant. 
Then when he subsides again he winks roundly 
towards his tormentors as though to say “Never 
mind. It’s all over now. Do let’s be friends. 
It is all a game really.” But with Dr. Hill at 
the Box it is not a game. It is a circus. 

WILFRED FIENBURGH 


The Cost of University Life 


Since 1951, when the last adjustments were 
made in the level of undergraduate grants, costs 
have risen sharply, and the majority of students 
have been able to make ends meet only by vaca- 
tion and, in some cases, part-time work in the 
evenings and at week-ends. Many of them, 
indeed, have been experiencing real hardship, 
and the pressure to meet essential expenses has 
prevented them from making the most of their 
university careers. If nothing is done to relieve 
them, we may soon see either a lowering of 
academic standards—a fear which makes the 
university authorities frown on more than two 
months of vacation work a year—or else a sharp 
fall in the numbers of students, something that 
the nation cannot afford if it is to have an 
adequate supply of trained graduates. 

Such anxieties have led the National Union of 
Students to make a survey of grants and living 
costs, and no one with any knowledge of the facts 
will dispute its conclusions. In the first place, 
there are. wide variations.in the size of the 


grants: State Scholarships are awarded under 
conditions laid down by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, and though many local authorities, in 
granting their Major Awards, follow the Minis- 
try’s rules, others ignore them. The accident 
of residence thus affects both a student’s chance 
of getting a grant and the size of it. 

The second problem is how to fix the Minis- 
try’s own scholarship awards at a satisfactory 
level. During the economy campaign, grants 
were cut by reducing the allowances made for 
maintenance during vacations, thus forcing more 
students to seek paid work. And the most urgent 
item in the N.U.S. claim for increased grants is 
the demand that they should be set at a leve 
sufficient to meet minimum needs throughout 
the year, so that vacation work cari be restricted. 

The poorer the home a student comes from 
the more he looks at his annual income as a whole 
and not merely as a means of support for term- 
time; his parents simply cannot afford to clothe 
him, feed him and keep him in pocket-money 
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for half the year. But even those who have no 
vacation problem have to face a substantial 
increase in term-time costs. Almost all the 
universities have had to raise residence charges 
as well as fees, while books, apparatus and, for 
many Redbrick students, daily travel from their 
homes, have all gone up in the last four years. 
The N.U:S. estimate is that the minimum annual 
expense—travel apart—is £270 at London, and 
some forty pounds less in the provinces. For 
Oxford and Cambridge, it suggests a total of 
between £320 and £360 for terms only, 
exclusive of tuition, lecture fees and vacation 
expenses. These totals are approximately £100 
a year more than the maximum offered by many 
local authorities. 


Though universities and colleges have done 


their best to keep costs down, despite the help 
given by the University Grants Committee they 
have had to pass on to their students some part 
of their increased bill for salaries, building main- 
tenance and food. And if standards are to be kept 
up, undergraduates must be enabled to meet 
these charges. This means not only larger grants 
for all-the-year-round support of those with 
State or local awards, but also a scale for increas- 
ing grants still further if costs continue to rise. 
It is illogical and harmful if the Grants Com- 


mittee treats the universities with considerable 
generosity, while the Ministry and _ local 
authorities fail to make adequate provision for 
their students to use their facilities to the full. 

There remains, moreover, a wider social 
problem. We have done something since the 
war to take the class bias out of university entry. 
Yet, if the present cost of a university education 
and the inadequacy. of grants fall heavily on 
working-class students, the burden is also being 
carried by many middle-class families. 
means test may be necessary, but there are good 
reasons for thinking that it begins to bite into 
the cash value of scholarships far too low down 
the income scale. Full grants are only given by 
most authorities when the parent’s income is 
below £600 a year—in some cases below £400. 
This, on present wage and salary rates, is non- 
sense. No parent with an income below £1,000 
can afford much of the cost even of a provincial 
university, save by desperate skimping, and by 
putting a psychological and financial strain on 
his children which they should not be asked to 
bear. To ask for some contribution is reason- 
able. But even if grants are raised to’ meet the 
immediate need, we shall have to reconsider the 
whole question of university entry and the means 
of paying for it. 


Revolt in West Germany 


(By a Special Correspondent in West Germany) 


Wruar is happening in Germany now deserves 
attention even in a world preoccupied with the 
Formosa crisis and the Government changes in 
Paris and Moscow. In one sense, the pattern 
is confused, disconnected—a sudden 24-hour 
strike of 800,000 miners and steelworkers over 
an apparently trifling issue; a “German Mani- 
festo” launched by a few hundred notabilities 
with no clear status; straw votes and resolutions 
with no constitutional effect; unaccountable out- 
bursts of violence at political gatherings in odd 
places; and now, suddenly, the whole country, 
from Kiel to Munich, alive with packed, pas- 
sionate mass-meetings. Yet from this confusion 
one overriding fact emerges: German politics has 
acquired a new dimension; for the first time since 
1930, the masses are astir. There are now two 
political stages: the nice, well-appointed parlia- 
mentary indoor theatre at Bonn, and an enormous 
open-air scene outside. The pays légal is in con- 
flict with the pays réel. 

The immediate issue is, of course, rearmament. 
Legally, the issue will be decided on the smaller, 
indoor stage only, and it. will be decided quite 
soon. At the time of writing, the debates on the 
Paris Treaties in the Bundestag are scheduled for 
February 24 and 26, and the Bundesrat wiil have 
its say three weeks later. Dr. Adenauer is deter- 
mined to hustle the Treaties through; the 
Government majority is ample margin and party 
discipline is strict; barring hitches, ratification 
should be complete in a month’s time. There is, 
indeed, a possible stumbling-block in the Saar 
agreement, over which the Coalition has split, 
and uncertainties in France might conceivably 
make the Bundestag postpone the third reading. 
On the balance of probabilities, however, by the 
end of March rearmament will be law, and— 
unless France should decide otherwise again—all 
will be over. 

But will it? If one looks, not at the narrow 
stage of Bonn but at the larger scene outside, one 
feels that nothing will be over: the ratification 


vote will only be the curtain-raiser to crisis—a 
crisis of conflict between Parliament and people, 
and in which not only West German rearmament, 
but the Adenauer Government, and possibly the 
whole internal structure of the provisional West 
German State will be at stake. That State—do 
not let us forget it—has no roots in German his- 
tory or in the German national will; it is a frail 
structure brought into being by Allied fiat and 
acquiesced in when the Germans were under the 
double anesthetic of defeat and hunger. By rati- 
fying the Paris Treaties, this State will demand 
from its citizens sacrifices which only a real 
Fatherland could exact; it will set the precarious 
authority of a constitution never even sanctioned 
by an elected body against a national will whose 
three components are anti-militarism, social dis- 
content, and the demand for national re-union. 

The anti-militarism of the post-1945 Germans 
—both the soldiers of the last war and the post- 
war generation—has always been underrated. It 
is far more bitter than the short-lived anti- 
militarism of 1918-19. The first war never pro- 
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duced a word like “ Barras”—an untranslatal 
term of utter disgust against anything to do w 
military life and ideology—which now meets or 
eye incessantly in wall slogans: “ Barras again 
—No!” Even after 1918 it would for long hi 
been impossible to raise a German conscript 2 
of any fighting value; for that, fifteen years | 
to elapse, and a Hitler had to come and apply 
potent demagogy. This time, Germans har 
home from prison camps are being asked to 
themselves again under the orders of their utter] 
defeated (but still indescribably complace’ 
military leaders. It is a fantastic demand, com 
to think of it—coolly made and hoily rejected 
Ever since the question of German rearmam 
came up in 1950, the opinion polls have shoy 
an unvarying majority against it among thi 
age-groups who would have to provide the n 
conscripts. During the E.D.C. years, this op 
sition seemed at times to slumber, like the i¢ 
of German rearmament itself; but it was ne} 
dead, and the Paris Treaties have reawakened 
to violent life. It is the fiercest and most viol 
of the mass-feelings now astir in Germany, 
one can notice in the present mass-meetin 
Military speakers are almost always howled doy 
often prevented from speaking, and not inf 
quently roughly handled. A symbolic figure ¢ 
the present resistance is the war-cripple wh 
during a riotous election meeting in Bavaria 
November, moved up to the speaker, Herr B 
(the unofficial War Minister), and, precariou 
balancing on his one leg, started belabouring hi 
with his crutch. K 
The Social-Democratic Party, careful not 
close all doors to rearmament in certain circ 
stances, plays down the anti-militarist theme; 
the trade unions give it full rein. With them, 
militarism is part of a general movement of 
creasing resistance against the social “restot 
tion” practised by the Bonn Republic. The 
things are indeed closely connected? The 
man officer class, now waiting in the wings, 
in social terms, simply the uniformed section” 
the propertied aristocracy and bourgeoisie of Ge 
many; and the army is, and has always been, 
citadel of its class power. Secondly, there is the 
unreasonable fear that the cost of rearmami 
will in the last resort be covered at the exper 
of social services and working-class living stan 
ards. Thirdly, rearmament will bring in its tra 
as the Government has already cheerfully ar 
nounced, “a whole bundle of new laws”: 1 
instance, a law giving the Government spec 
emergency powers, a law making am 
militarist propaganda a punishable offence, 
military criminal code probably re-introducin 
the death penalty, etc. When the trade unio 
proclaim that rearmament would mean the 
of all democratic development in West Germa 
they know what they are talking about. 
recent token strike of miners and steelwork 
‘may well portend more to come if last aut 
“unanimous trade union resolution rejecting 
armament continues to be disregarded. 
Lastly, there is the question of German 
The slogan “ Reunification before Rearmam: 
is more articulate than anti-militarist and s 
protests—though it lacks their passion and d 
mination. Even so, it is rallying against ] 
Adenauer’s policy many who are normally his 
lowers; it is steadily eroding his electoral suppor 
The pastors and professors, teachers, lawyt 
and writers, who are now moved to opposit 
against rearmament for fear that it will per 
tuate Germany’s partition and make for civ 
war, are not potential organisers of a gener 
strike or of a military mass mutiny; but they f 
many of them, hitherto been leaders of opin 
among the bourgeois and governmental n 
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electorate. Their attitude may prepare the way 
for a different Coalition, and a different policy. 
The “German Manifesto,” calling for a supreme 
effort of reunification before rearmament, has 
united in a common cause the Social-Democrats 
and the trade unions with large and influential 
groups in the Churches, the Universities, and the 
bourgeois intelligentsia—a combination which 
could restore the Left-Centre Weimar Coalition 
of 1919, as opposed to the Right-Centre Bonn 
Coalition of 1949-55. Herr Ollenhauer, who has 
grown largely in stature in recent weeks, keeps 
hammering away at one question, to which Dr. 
Adenauer apparently has no answer: “What 
harm could it do to negotiate on re-unification 
now, and what guarantee is there that such nego- 
tiations will be possible after ratification? ” 

Dr. Adenauer, perhaps for the first time in his 
Chancellorship, is very much on the defensive, 
and has the worse of the argument. He fights 
back with spirit, and displays his peculiar, not 
unattractive, mixture of sprightly obstinacy and 
dignified flippancy. But the U.S.S.R. and the 
Western Allies between them have given him a 
very sticky wicket. When Mr. Molotov offered 
free all-German elections—saying, with all pos- 
sible emphasis, that the offer would be withdrawn 
if rearmament were ratified, and Russia would 
then integrate East Germany into her military 
bloc—all that Dr. Adenauer could do was to 
assert that the Russians do not mean what they 
are saying. With the Western Allies refusing 
any negotiations before ratification (wilfully and 
arbitrarily, in the view of many anxious Ger- 
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mans), and with many authoritative voices in the 
West hinting they will not be averse to permanent 
German division, Dr. Adenauer can only say that 
the Western attitude doés not mean what it 
appears to mean. For the rest, he goes on stolidly 
to promise re-unification not in spite of, but as 
the direct result of, West German rearmament. 
This is a line which is no longer convincing even 
the convinced, and is beginning positively to 
estrange his supporters. 

The fact which is now dawning on many Ger- 
mans who have hitherto followed Dr. Adenauer 
is that German divisions, even if they could be 
delivered, would not now give the West sufficient 
superiority on land to make the Soviets retreat 
before an implied military threat. Moreover, the 
development of hydrogen bombs by both sides 
has made diplomacy by military pressure (im- 
plied or open) obsolete, in any case—in Europe, 
at least. Dr. Adenauer’s repeated argument that 
it will be possible to “talk reason” with the 
“realistic” U.S.S.R. as soon as German rearma- 
ment has convinced them of the invincible 
Western military superiority, rings hollow now. 
But this does not change Dr. Adenauer’s remark- 
able determination to go on without looking at 
the thinning ranks of supporters on his Right and 
the gathering storm on his Left. He has his 
parliamentary majority, which he still rules with 
an iron hand. And so the conflict deepens. 

How can it be resolved? There are two possi- 
bilities. One is that ratification will in the end 
fail in France, and that this will provide time 
for second thoughts in London and Washington. 
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The other—more remote, but no longer unthink- 
able—is that, despite Dr. Adenauer’s iron rule, 
the Free Democrats, the Refugee Party, and a 
part of his own Christian Democrats ‘will 
gradually be infected by the mood of their elec- 
tors and will desert him when it becomes clear 
that rearmament is barring the road to re-unifica- 
tion. This would make possible an orderly and 
constitutional change of Government in Bonn— 
from the “Bonn Coalition” to the “Weimar 
Coalition,” from Adenauer to Ollenhauer. 

All other possibilities are explosive. If the 
Paris Treaties are executed, they will not only 
produce an enormous tension between the two 
Germanies, but, on present showing, also, in one 
form or another, a head-on clash between the 
anti-militarist Left and the militarist extreme 
Right in West Germany. The Bonn Republic 
could hardly survive, as at present constituted. 
West Germany would probably become either a 
Socialist or a Fascist State. In either case there 
would be a danger of world war by accident. 
The Paris Treaties, for which Sir Anthony Eden 
got the Garter, were supposedly intended by their 
begetter to create “positions of strength” in 
France and Germany, and to solidify the posi- 
tions of M. Mendés-France and Dr. Adenauer. 
They have overthrown Mendés-France;_ they 
have weakened Dr. Adenauer, and may still end 
by bringing him down, too. A still more depres- 
sing thought is that the first strong anti-militarist 
movement in Germany since 1918 finds no official 
support in Britain. 


London Diary 


W uen George Wigg, M.P., that shrewd 
observer, returned last October from a visit to 
the Soviet Union, I well remember his com- 
ment, characteristically unexpected, that the 
most important piece of information he had 
gained was news of the visit of Krushchev and 
Bulganin to Peking. I’ve a hunch that last week’s 
Government changes in Moscow are going to 
prove him right, and that it is in the Far East 
that the effects of the new policy will first be 
felt. Up to now, visitors to China have usually 
reported a noticeable lack of enthusiasm among 
the Chinese leaders for too close an embrace from 
the Russian bear. Soviet policy, on its part—and 
notably at the Geneva Conference—has stopped 
far short of automatically involving itself in all 
Chou En-lai’s activities in South-East Asia and 
the China Sea. This slight gulf between the two 
Communist Great Powers has not been lost on the 
West. British policy has for some years aimed at 
driving a wedge between Peking and Moscow, 
while U.S. strategy has been based on the proposi- 
tion that, in the last resort, a limited war against 
China would be possible. Indeed, an informant 
who has had access to those protagonists of pre- 
ventive war, Admiral Radford and General 
Twining, telis me that their appreciations have 
been based on the specific calculation that Russia 
would not risk world war to help China. After the 
speeches, during the last ten days, of Molotov 
and, Bulganin and Chou En-lai and even Mao 
Tse-tung himself, I hope that nobody in the 
West still harbours this illusion. I dare say 
Soviet influence on Far Eastern policy will still 
tend to urge caution on the Chinese; but it is clear 
that the new regime has entered into an overriding 
commitment to stand with Peking in all eventuali- 
ties and against all comers. I should now like to 
be reassured that the preventive war lobby in 
Washington understand that their calculation 
has been falsified. And someone had better start 
working out the answer to the problem of what 
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happens when the other fellow also decides to 
negotiate only from strength. 


* * * 


In trying to assess Mr. Malenkov’s future as 
an insurable risk, I was struck last week, as 
others must have been, by what seemed the final 
indignity in his resignation letter. Lack of 
Ministerial experience is one thing; it is, to be 
sure, an unusual confession from a Prime Minister, 
but it is not in essence either improbable or 
particularly undignified. But “responsibility 
for the unsatisfactory state of affairs which has 
arisen in agriculture”—in the circumstances, 
humiliation could surely go no further. For 
everybody knew that agriculture was Krushchev’s 
special concern. Well, everybody seems to have 
been wrong. Inquiries I have been making from 
a particularly well-informed Communist source 
suggest another explanation. Each of the Soviet 
State Ministers who is also a member of the 
Politburo may carry as a Party member another 
responsibility (different from that of his Ministry) 
inside the Politburo; and Malenkov, Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers in his capacity as a 
State official, seems at the same time to have 
been responsible, within the Politburo, for 
agriculture. Krushchev, as General Secretary, 
was often called on to make public pronounce- 
ments on this, the most important of the Party’s 
preoccupations. But to the assembled Supreme 
Soviet delegates, Malenkov’s acceptance of 
responsibility for agricultural policy would have 
seemed absolutely normal and obvious. So, at 
least, I am told; and the explanation makes sense. 
Moreover, it fits, as I now recall, the case, equally 
inexplicable at the time, of Anna _ Pauker, 
who, as Foreign Minister in Rumania, had to 
carry the can for agricultural unrest at the time 
of her disgrace. 


* * * 


My own feelings about Horror Comics are,-I 
daresay, pretty much the same as those of most 
other people. I urgently desire to suppress the 
filthy publications which manage, under the guise 
of adventure, to insinuate sadism and perverted 
sex. At the same time I hesitate to agree to any- 
thing which gives the policeman and the Treasury 
Solicitor any further power to censor what I read. 
With these two conflicting sentiments in mind, 
i have come to the conclusion that Mr. Lloyd- 
George’s Children and Young Persons Bill makes 
nearly the best of a job which can’t be done per- 
fectly. In two important respects, I think it could 
be improved. As it is now drafted, it appears 


DANCING 


that the courts would still be able to exclude, as 
they do at present, expert evidence on the artistic 
quality or the likely effect of the offending publi- 
cation. Could it be that under this Bill the paint- 
ings of Goya, say, or Hogarth, might receive from 
the Swindon magistrates the same treatment as 
The Decameron? ‘The Bill, as it stands, also 
perpetuates the unsatisfactory practice by which 
any malicious or unbalanced member of the pub- 
lic can apply for a summons or for a warrant of 
arrest or search. This seems to me to be particu- 
larly objectionable in its context, as the Bill 
specifically gives power to a policeman, when 
seizing a publication which has been actually 
complained about, to seize also “any other work 
which he has reasonable cause to believe” might 
be a harmful publication. I am sure that the 
Commons can improve this Bill. But it is, on 
the whole, an ingenious attempt to isolate the 
problem of the Horror Comic (including the im- 
ported ones) and to solve it without adding 
seriously to the hazards with which society 
already torments the artist; and unless some such 
measure receives the approval of Parliament, we 
must recognise that the problem is going to 
remain unsolved. 
+ * x 


It is in some ways a pity that last week’s parlia- 
mentary debate on the Report of the Gowers 
Commission should have developed into little 
more than a further discussion on the straight 
issue of abolishing capital punishment. Not that I 
blame Mr. Silverman and his colleagues for turn- 
ing to such good account the opportunity which 
the occasion offered them; they would indeed have 
been untrue to their cause had they done other- 
wise. Yet the fate of their amendment was 
scarcely in doubt (this reform will never, I think, 
come under a Tory Government); and their 
eloquent and cogent arguments largely diverted 
the House from the main recommendations of the 
Royal Commission. The real issue now is the 
one raised by Mr. W. R. Rees-Davies, M.P., in a 


‘ Jetter to The Times this week: since abolition is 


rejected by the Commons “what action should 
now be taken to remedy any defects in the law 
relating to murder?” Mr. Rees-Davies himself 
favours the Scottish doctrine of “diminished 
responsibility” rather than the Royal Com- 
mission’s recommendation to vest discretion as to 
the death penalty in the jury. This is all highly 
debatable, but, in all probability, it will not now 
be debated. The Gowers Report says in effect: 
“The task of reforming the law (short of abolish- 
ing capital punishment) is very difficult. Here 
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“Will you move a little faster?” said Coty to Pineau, 

“Your list of dancing partners I can hardly wait to know; 
One week has now been wasted since the fall of Mr. France, 
While Socialists and Gaullists declined to join the dance— 
Will you, won’t you, will you, won’t you, will you lead the dance? 


“The Pinay double shuffle was early doomed to fail, 

And Pflimlin, close behind him, was treading on his tail, 

Then M.R-P. and Radicals were ready to advance, 

But Gaullists and Conservatives refused to join the dance— 
Would not, could not, would not, could not, would not join the dance.” 


Pineau at once admitted how delightful it would be 

To demonstrate the pas seul that had tripped up M.R.P.; 

His team of nimble Socialists were eager for the chance, 
But would Radicals and Gaullists agree to join the dance? 
They might thank Pineau kindly but decline to join the dance. 


Will Independent Deputies let Pineau take the floor? 
Will the dancing Coalition fall to pieces as before? 
(The further from the Centre, the nearer Mr. France). 
Although Pineau may have a go he may not lead the dance— 
Can he, can’t he, can he, can’t he, can he lead the dance? 


SAGITTARIUS 


‘building near Notting Hill Gate where, duri 
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are our suggestions. We believe you must eithe 
accept them, or else go for outright aboltion.” Ir 
the event, the House of Commons has risen t 
that challenge by rejecting abolition and refusing| 
any serious discussion of the Royal Commission’ 
alternative proposals. ‘a 

* * * ay 
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The tale of Colonel Scotland’s visitation fron 
the Special Branch and the seizure of his do 
ments once again lifts a corner of the security veil 
which covers the London Cage—that sombr 


the war, very important prisoners were subjecteq. 
to very special methods of interrogation. 
have not seen the manuscript of Colonel Scot) 
land’s book, publication of which has been bannec 
by the War Office. It is, of course, possible tha 
it betrays top-secrets which, even at this stage) 
could imperil the military security of Britain. Buy 
I doubt it. For one thing, Colonel Scotland i} 
far too old a soldier (he is seventy-two and hay 
served at one time and another in both the Britis} ) 
and German armies) to count on getting away) 
with that one. Moreover, he had stated publichy 
that the classified documents in his possession 
were Confidential and not Secret. No; the rea’ 
trouble, I suspect, is that any reference to th 
London Cage is politically embarrassing to thy 
Government at the present time. To the best 0” 
my knowledge, the methods used there did no 
depend, to any great extent, on physical brutality) 
The interrogations were cruel ina different sense 
They were relentless, almost interminable” 
psychologically calculated to confuse, to trip, te) 
needle, to nag,-until, in the end, a man woule 
break before the spiritual and emotional storm) 
which his brilliant interrogators had stirred ir 
thim. Methods, in fact, embarrassingly similar te 
those which are used to extort high level con’) 
fessions in other parts of the world. I hold nc 
particular brief for Colonel Scotland or his book” 
But if this is indeed the reason for its suppres | 
sion, it is a nauseating example of Cold-war hum: 
bug. In any case, Goronwy Rees has already’ 
painted a moving and remarkably realistic pictur(, 
of these interrogations in his novel Where No) 
Wounds Were. If Colonel Scotland succeeds thit 
time in escaping the tentacles of the Officia 
Secrets Act, I recommend him to try his luck ir) 
fiction. It is less dangerous than fact, and car! 
be equally true. 
FLAVUS 


THIS ENGLAND 


Prizes are awarded of £1 for the first entry anc 
5/- for each of the others printed, i 
Paste entries on a POSTCARD. 


A scheme to let pitches at Chislehurst Cave 
at a rent of £1 a year to people who want to bool 
places of safety in case of war is planned by Mr 
Geary Gardner, owner of the caves. The pitches 
about 10ft. by 8ft., would accommodate a family 
and it is proposed to allocate space for about 1,00( 
of them.—The Times. (J. Madgwick.) 


Racing keeps politicians in sympathy with 
popular feeling. Would not Mr, Attlee warm thi 
cockles of more hearts if he owned a horse, or 4 
any rate a greyhound?—Sunday Times. (N. C 
Newman.) a] 


A 13-year-old boy who started a_ circulatin; 
library of horror comics in his school has lent 
collection to Blackburn Teachers’ Association 
an exhibition that opened in Blackburn yesterday 

The exhibition is intended to persuade paren’ 
to stop their children reading horror comic 
News-Chronicle. (J. G. D. Walker.) 


» Children are stealing globular lampshades in h 
new Parkway subway, Cranford, Middlesex, for ust 
as space helmets.—Daily Mail. (L. Pilpel.) 
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**T pay people 


to know these things” 


You may not have studied refractories. “Technical details?” 
you may say. “I pay people to know these things.” 
Well, it is true that refractories are technically complex: their 


selection is a specialist’s job. It is also true that there are 


people who know all about them—only, they ask 
nothing for their advice. 


Morgans are refractory specialists: their co-operation is 


worth having. They manufacture a range of the finest 
refractories ever made. They designed and they operate, the 
most up-to-date refractories plant in Europe. Their advice may 


be free, but it is completely authoritative. 


You may never have seen a refractory, but 


refractories may be in your balance sheet, 
unseen. Refractories are the materials of which 
furnaces are built. A change in the 

refractories of a batch furnace can increase 

the output by 50%. You see? 


MORGAN 


efractories 


ASK MORGANS ABOUT REFRACTORIES—THEY KNOW 


HE MORGAN CRUCIBLE CO. LTD. (REFRACTORIES GROUP), NESTON, WIRRAL, CHESHIRE. TEL? NESTON 1404 NE89 
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The Confessions of Harvey Matusow 


For nearly four years, from 1950 to 1954, Harvey 
Matusow was a key figure in the American witch- 
hunt. He was one of the most eager and useful 
of the “professional witnesses,’ who have been 
used as a kind of travelling circus at court trials 
and Congressional hearings, and have worked as 
paid auxiliaries to McCarthy, McCarran and the 
Republican.extremists. The U.S. Government has 
relied upon their evidence to secure convictions, 
and, with the help of the press, has made the ex- 
Communist informer a kind of contemporary folk- 
hero, though many Americans have distrusted 
such witnesses, and deplored the way they have 
been used. 

Now comes the sensational recantation of 
Matusow himself. Two weeks ago, he told a 
press conference in New York that he had lied in 
a number of important cases, and at the same 
time he filed affidavits admitting perjury in the 
trial of thirteen Communist leaders and in secur- 
ing the conviction of a union organiser in Texas. 
Matusow has also written-his confession in an 
unpublished book, False Witness, of which I 
have just read a manuscript copy. Even now, 
of course, he may not be telling the whole truth; 
the twisted motives that drove him to seek fame 
as an informer may still be prompting him to seek 
new sensations by being the first to repent. But 
he has decided to put that to the test of the courts; 
the Internal Security sub-committee of the Senate 
is also going into the case. Yet the startling 
feature of this book, apart from. its factual 
revelations about the witch-hunt, is the self- 
degradation that it describes, its picture of the 
dung-heap in which the informer flourishes. 

Matusow was the son of a cigar-merchant in 
the Bronx. When he came back from the war, he 
felt that he was only one more of ten million 
veterans. In the slick psychoanalytical phrases 
he uses to explain his behaviour, he says that he 
“wanted identity . . . to be somebody,” and for a 
short time he found in the Communist Party the 
sense of “belonging” that the Army had given 
him. He was soon disillusioned. In ‘February, 
1950, he made his first contact with the F.B.I., on 
his own initiative, and he was soon supplying it 
in return for $70 a month—with reports of C.P. 
meetings, and names and addresses of his com- 
rades. In 1951, the C.P. expelled him as “an 
enemy agent”: the F.B.I. now says it had 
dropped him as “unreliable” in 1950. Still seek- 
ing “security,” he took advantage of the Korean 
War to join the Air Force, but behaved so sus- 
piciously that he was distrusted, and driven to the 
point where he was ready “publicly to crucify. 
anyone in order to get myself away from that bleak 
wall of insecurity.” Friends advised him to 
approach the Un-American Activities Committee 
—a scheme that enabled him to get his discharge 
from the Air Force and start his career as a wit- 
ness—and before long he had landed a job as an 
“expert investigator” for the Ohio Un-American 
Activities Commission. For a salary of $300 a 
month, he supplied information on union and 
“ peace” meetings, acted as an agent provocateur 
on occasion, and collaborated with the personnel 
departments of large companies in the area. 

By this time, Matusow writes, he was anxious 
to rise in “this good racket.” But, as he realised 
when he tried to sell his story to the Hearst.press, 


ex-Communists were getting common; he had to- 


have “a new gimmick” to compete with the big 
names like Elizabeth Bentley (“the spy queen ”), 
Herbert Philbrick (“I led three lives for the 
F.B.I.”), and Louis Budenz (“reclaimed by the 
Church”). Matusow, still in his early twenties, 
decided that he could best specialise in “Com- 
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munist Youth ” and, since he had sold Party books, 
“Communist Writers.” After hitting the head- 
lines on his first appearance befote the Un- 
American Activities Committee, he was able to 
become a “consultant.” A college president 
wanted information on campus Communists; the 
Superintendent of New York City Schools, Dr. 
William Jansen, enlisted his help in uncovering 
Communist teachers; and he was working for 
Counterattack, the tip-sheet run by former F.B.I. 
agents. This publication, run in association with 
American Business Consultants, was, Matusow 
asserts, originally started with some help from 
Alfred Kohlberg, the well-known China Lobbyist, 
and its speciality has been to denounce alleged 
Communists working in films, theatre, radio and 
the rest of show business. Through American 
Business Consultants, it has drawn large fees from 
companies prepared to pay for “ Communist pro- 
tection service.” Matusow tells two revealing 
anecdotes about this period. The catcher of the 
New York Yankees was due to appear in a show 
with a comedian alleged to have Communist sym- 
pathies. To force the comedian out of the show, 
Matusow made seventeen phone calls to the 
Yankees’ office, using assumed voices, protesting 
against the association of his favourite catcher 
with a Communist. - The comedian was forced 
out of the show. On another occasion, the 
singer Rosemary Clooney was kept out of a pro- 
gramme because “she was dating Jose Ferrer, 
who was, a controversial figure, listed in Red 
Channels.” ‘This book has been the main “ black- 
list” used in smearing alleged Communist 
writers and entertainers. 

Matusow alone knows how many reputations 
he helped destroy by what he now admits are 
lies and fabrications. Some of his work, how- 


ever, is on the public record... He appeared.at,,-; 


the McCarran inquisition of Owen Lattimore to 
testify that the Communist Party commended 
Lattimore’s books because they gave “the line 
on China,” and that he sold these books for the 
Party: “once again I told a complete falsehood.” 
He was carefully coached by Roy Cohn—then a 
Government lawyer—for his appearance as a 
prosecution witness at the trial of the “second- 
string” Communist leaders, and together they 
worked over the theory of “ Aesopian language ” 
whatever the Communists said, they meant the 
opposite. Above all, Matusow managed to work 
into his testimony an essential passage “ proving” 
that he had discussed Vyshinsky’s book on Soviet 
Law with one of the defendants—essential 
because the prosecution needed to. quote a 
passage from the book about the overthrow of 
government by force or violence. Matusow, in 
his affidavit, now accuses Cohn of suborning per- 
jury, because he knew that the testimony was 
false. It is on this direct challenge, indeed, that 
Matusow’s present allegations may most quickly 
be tested. 

From then onwards, Matusow found himself 
much in demand. He volunteered to help 


McCarthy in his 1952 campaign for re-election, 


and toured Wisconsin speaking for him; after a 
visit to Utah to testify in a McCarran Committee 
inquiry into the Left-wing Mine, Mill’ and 
Smelter union—a stunt designed to help Senator 
Watkins’ election chances there—-Matusow :went 
ona speaking tour of Montana and Washington, 
both States where Republican extremists were 
facing defeat in Senate contests by liberal Demo- 
crats. His description of this tour gives a fas- 
cinating insight into the way political hysteria is 
organised: by this time, Matusow was denounc- 
ing as “Communist-infiltrated” such. varied 


‘the inner circles of McCarthyism. He was an 


_in the airport lounge and realised that “I had 
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bodies as the Boy Scouts, Columbia Broadéastin 
System, the "¥.W.C.A.. and the .“ Voice 
America.” When he claimed that there were 
126 Communists working on the Sunday edition 
of the New York Times, the Alsop brothers: 
pointed out that the staff was less than 100)) 
Matusow replied: “It takes the U.S. Govern) 
ment about a year in time and about two or three) 
million dollars to convict known Communists. 
How do you expect me to prove that secret Com-) 
munists are Communists? ” 

Matusow had managed to work his way into, 


intimate of the Senator, and he married, divorced 
and remarried a wealthy woman who had helped. 
finance the McCarthyite campaigns—an extra- 
ordinary marriage straight from a piece of maga- 
zine fiction. He was also working hard as a: 
professional witness, though he now had all the 
money and comforts he craved. There are’ 
moments when his story becomes a farce. While 
Matusow was appearing as a witness in El Paso. 
by day, by night he was working as a comic ina 
café across the Mexican border in Juarez. And) 
he tells the strange story of convincing the Texas 
Rangers that underground Communists often) 
gave themselves away by humming or whistling” 
a tune, and so solemnly recorded for they 
authorities a set of “ subversive melodies.” 

When McCarthy began his search for Com-_ 
munists in the “Voice of America,’ he again 
used Matusow as a witness. But the informer” 
was beginning to find “increasing discontent a 
bitterness” in his career—and his marriage was” 
finally breaking up. He claims that the” 
“Voice ” inguiry was the turning-point, when he~ 
realised—as he wrote to McCarthy—that his life 
was “twenty-seven years of being a coward and” 
being dishonest.” He wrote in his diary: 


At first it was a strange feeling to see my picture 
and name in the newspapers, but then, like a dope 
addict, I began to crave for iths publicity and 
‘more * publicity, a never- ending chain that only 
brings more and more dishonesty. 


Soon afterwards, Matusow refused, for the first 
time, to testify in an investigation. “I under 
went,” he now writes, “ what I felt was a religious © 
experience . . . looking for a place to hide and 
peace of mind,’ and he went to ed a 
Bromley G. Oxnam, saying that “I wanted to” 
undo some of the harm I had done.” Still unsure + 
of himself, he did testify twice more at the 
beginning of last year—against the Council of 7 
American Soviet Friendship and the Veterans of © 
the Abraham Lincoln Brigade. And when Bishop 
Oxnam reported to the Un-American Activities 
Committee that Matusow had come to him and 
admitted perjury, Matusow denounced the Bishop 
as “a dishonest man.” Immediately afterwards 
he repented. Now, in an emotional passage that / 
recalls Whittaker Chambers looking at his child- 
ren and deciding whether to commit suicide or g0 
on with the Hiss case, Matusow tells how, after 
this final apostasy, he played with some children 


: 


been helping to create a system in this country 
whereby these children and those to come would 
no longer-be free to inquire as to things, places 
‘and people.” 
Psychologists may explain why Matusow has 
come full circle; the courts may decide how fat 
to believe him now. But his confession cannot 
fail to help discredit the informers, the hate- 
mongers and the careerists who have used lies 
and hysteria to corrupt opinion, harry dissenters 
and twist justice to their own dirty ends. “Stool 
pigeons as a class,” wrote the Baltimore Sur 
“are to be despised and not to be trusted.” 

book implicates the Department of Justice a 
deeply as the witch-hunters in Congress: bot 


a- . 
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Have at you! 


It would be over-dramatic to suggest that Insurance experts fling down 


the gloves to one another, and fight out duels to the death. But there are 
duels of other kinds. 

Each Insurance Company is, in fact, the rival of all others. They are 
in constant competition—not only to obtain business, but to make the best 
use of the funds entrusted to them. That is as it should be—for competition 
fosters enterprise. 

The Insurance expert has the delicate task of investing your money— 
and in doing so he tempers enterprise with caution. Thus he maintains the 
world-wide reputation of British Insurance—the absolute certainty that the 
contract will be fulfilled when the claim arises. 

The conclusion is clear. Insurance is being responsibly, resourcefully— 
yes, even creatively—handled by practical people with your interests in the 


forefront of their minds. 
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went on using him as a witness long after the 
F.BJ. claims to have discarded him. This, 
Matusow says, is the kind of man I. was. And 
this is the kind of man who has destroyed repu- 
tations, sent men and women to jail, driven some 
to suicide and helped create the fear which 
paralyses American politics. 
NorMAN MACKENZIE 


Soviet Reactions 


to the West 


W HEN Western commentators depict the changes 
in the Soviet leadership as the result of a personal 
struggle for power, they miss the plain connection 
between the return to a tough line in both 
domestic and foreign Soviet policy, and the 
West’s attitude toward the U.S.S.R. since the 
death of Stalin. Yet this connection is familiar: 
it is part of a recurring pattern. 

Originally the Bolsheviks were “ Westerners ” 
and modernisers, revolutionary Social Democrats 


who believed in the withering away of the State. 


in a Socialist society. Two factors have shaped 
and conditioned the Soviet regime from these 
very different beginnings into what it is today— 
(1) the traditions and character of the Tsarist 
Empire and, (2) the impact of the capitalist world, 
particularly the Western Powers. In the Soviet 
Union, as-elsewhere, the political centre of gravity 
rests in home affairs. But again and again the 
international situation has determined which of 
various contending domestic policies prevailed. 

First, the West resorted to armed inter- 
vention to crush the revolution. “ Intervention,” 
wrote Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart, in his 
Memoirs of a British Agent, “intensified the civil 
war and sent thousands of Russians to meet their 
deaths. Indirectly, it was responsible for the 
Terror. Its direct effect was to provide the 
Bolsheviks with a cheap victory, to give them new 
confidence, and to galvanise them into a strong 
and ruthless organism.” In the beginning, he 
explains, the Bolshevik regime was fairly tolerant. 
“The cruelties which followed later were the 
result of the intensification of the civil: war” for 
which “Allied intervention... was largely 
responsible.” 

In the Twenties the Soviet Government’s 
appeal to the League of Nations to help it combat 
the pandemic of typhus, and the famine following 
upon the great drought, met with a mean and 
hypocritical response. Chicherin’s offer in 1922 
at the Genoa Conference to enter the League of 
Nations and to allow Western capitalists to take 
up concessions in the Soviet. Union was spurned. 
The Bolshevik dream of international economic 
planning in co-operation with the first Labour 
Government was shattered. by Ramsay Mac- 
Donald’s demand for the repayment of Tsarist 
debts. These events helped to ensure the victory 
of Stalin and of the tougher, more nationalist and 
Russian part of Lenin’s heritage, over the 
“Westerners” and internationalists. 

In the early Thirties, when the capitalist 
world split into the aggressive Fascist powers and 
the apprehensive democracies, the C.P.S.U. 
leaders, after much heart-searching, decided to 
seek alliances with the Western democracies in 
order to halt Fascist aggression. The Soviet 
Union entered the League of Nations for that 
purpose. Kirov, at that time Secretary of the 
Leningrad Committee of the Party and a member 
of the Politbureau, was a great favourite of Stalin 
and looked upon as his successor. He and Maxim 
Gorki persuaded Stalin that the time had come 
to democratise the regime, by reconciling the 


‘of the Opposition 


opposition in the Party, enlisting the active 
co-operation of public-spirited citizens not in the 
Party, and adopting. a democratic constitution. 
The revolution, they said, had won: there were 
only remnants of enemy classes left, and they 
were no longer dangerous. On the other hand, 
they wanted the maximum of unity to face the 
danger abroad. To this Kirov added the very 
interesting argument that democratising the 
Soviet regime would make it easier to_co- operate 
with the Western democracies. 

The assassination of Kirov by a minor member 
stopped these promising 
developments: instead of being reconciled, the 
Opposition were liquidated in the great purges. 
Nevertheless, the “Western” orientation in 
foreign policy persisted through a mounting series 
of rebuffs until Munich. In that period, the 
Chamberlain Government ignored increasingly 
sharp warnings from Stalin that, if they went on 
appeasing the Fascist powers and procrastinating 
about a Soviet alliance, the Soviet Government 
would have to make other arrangements. Finally, 
they did. Litvinov was demoted to Fifth Assist- 
ant Foreign Secretary; Molotov took his place, 
and Stalin concluded his friendship and non- 
aggression pact with Hitler. 

During and after the war, there was a wide- 
spread belief in the Soviet Union, that, once 
victory had beeri won and the worst difficulties 
of reconstruction had been suftmounted, the 
regime would become milder and the Soviet 
peoples would enjoy the full application of the 
1936 Stalin constitution, which had so far re- 
mained on paper. This belief assumed that the 
war-time allies would be partners in peace. 
When it became clear that the American and 
British Governments regarded the Soviet Union 
and the Communist and Socialist parties in the 
People’s Democracies as: potential enemies, the 
belief faded and vanished. The change came in 
1947. The founding of the Cominform in October 
of that year was the outcome of the proclamation 
in March of the Truman Doctrine of anti-Com- 
munist containment and intervention. The Soviet 
Government began to draw together its allies 
and speed up their advance to Socialism. ‘The 
regimes in Eastern Europe ceased to be broadly 
based Communist-led coalitions and became 
straight Communist dictatorships. 

The driving force behind these developments 
was the search for strength and solidarity against 
what was regarded as the growing menace from 
the West. Ever since the Thirties, indeed, the 


. argument used in the Soviet Union for the State 


becoming stronger instead of) withering away, 
and for all the purges and policing, has become 
the external danger. Malenkov, it seems, thought 
the West might listen to reason and respond to 
a conciliatory policy. 


concessions and friendly gestures. He cut the 
Defence budget by £800 million. He kept 
pleading for conferences and talks. At home, 


he paid attention to producing more arid cheaper 
food and consumer goods. He amnestied many 
thousands of prisoners, curbed the police, and 
loosened the grip of the Party on science and art. 
Western statesmen regarded all this as signs 
of weakness, remained intransigeant, and dis- 
missed Soviet warnings. about, German: rearma- 
ment as mere bluff. They were not bluff. © The 
Soviet Government has come round to the Anglo- 
American view that it is necessary to “negotiate 
from strength.” So they are going all out to build 
up positions of strength, by drawing closer their 
alliances in the East and West, putting an extra 
£1,000 million on the Defence budget, and build- 
ing up the armaments and industries of their 
allies. Internally, the period of relative mildness 
in the regime is likely to end. 


He made severai minor_ 


foils and is economic in its use of material. 


. desperately worried zany, who arriyes to do s 
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The facts bear out what common sense su 
gests: cold war makes Communist regi 
tougher, not more conciliatory. ‘The more 
arm, the more they arm. The more obviou 
the. Western “line-up,” however defensive 
professions, the closer grow the bonds between 
Moscow and Peking. 

K. ZILLIACUS 


Thoughts in the 
Wilderness 


Te NEw DROLLS 


Ever since I used to sit, as a lad, in the four 
penny balcony of the Empire, Bradford (which 
was known in the profession as the “ comedians 
grave”), I have been a collector and connoisser 
of drolls, clowns, zanies. About thirty years ago 
T contributed a series of studies and appreciation 
of comedians to what was then a very stately 
morning paper. (It was I, in these columns, who 
wrote a tribute to Sid Field.) But the comedians 


only after years of either concert party work or 
provincial music hall tours. The old music halls: 
were a matchless training ground. The fellows: 
we watched from that fourpenny balcony (a 
there was a twopenny gallery behind us), as 
sat on benches about six inches wide, packed 
closely together by experts at the job, had to be 
good—or God help them. Night after night, year 
after year, the old comedians worked away, getting 
an instant grip on those tough critical audiences, 
bringing their acts nearer and nearer to perfection. 
Just as a lion-tamer must have at least one lion 
so a performer. must have an audience, there i 
front of him; an act cannot be perfected except ii 
the constant presence of a paying public, prefer 
ably from the North, where they want their 
money’s worth. = 

Now the new droll who has natural ability and 
a genuine odd personality goes whizzing up to 
stardom in a few years. One really successful TV 
or radio series can put him up there. Then 
will be paid hundreds of pounds a week to appear) 
on the stage, not necessarily because he is thought 
to be funnier on the stage than on the air (though 
he should be), but because managers know t 
hundreds of thousands of his B.B.C. fans will 
want to see him in person. ‘The result is that 
our most successful light entertainment is now 
dominated by these new stars from the B.B.C 
who have risen since the War. So let us take a 
look.at some of them, bearing’ in mind that these 
men are now important public figures. Humou 
is a very personal taste; but I will try, as if still 
endeavouring to please the examiners of nay. youth, 
to give reasons for my choice. 

Jimmy Edwards has been extremely successful, 
both on the air and on the stage: He is fortuna 
in having a radio programme, written by two ex 
cellent wits, that provides him with some good 
(The» 
nightmare. of -radio comedy is its appalling cor 
sumption of material.) He is a bustling, large 
than-life comedian, with an engaging inform 
style on the stage, an air of doing charades fo 
us; never suggesting an actor, but rather a certain | 
type of schoolmaster one used to know, the ty 
that in anger would threaten to go out of its ( 
and Jim, one may say, has done it and gon 
Frankie Howerd, who is much funnier on th 
stage than he is in radio, is best as a kind | 
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Man is the measure of all things— 


PROTAGORAS (B.C. 481-411) 


We live in an age of great organisations ; can we also live ia one of great individuals ? 


To reconcile the technical achievement of modern society with the dignity of the men 
and women who compose it is the problem of our time. To reach a solution we must 
first be certain of the aim we set our mammoth communities and world-wide corpora- 


tions ; when the last superlative has been uttered, the test must be the same — how 


far they contribute to the happiness, understanding and liberty of the ordinary man. 


The real measure of a modern industry is its power to preserve our human values 
while adding to our material heritage. Man is not just another factor in the 


productive chain — he is the reason for its existence. 
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thing he never gets done, just because he is sus- 
picious of the management, the other performers, 
and wonders how soon he can get rid of the 
astonishingly stolid lady at the piano. There is 
about him almost a feminine fussiness; he reminds 
us of some despairing hostesses. He does not 
need witty material. Hither you find his stage 
personality very funny itself, as I do, or do not 
like him at all. 

Another despairing but different type is Tony 
Hancock, a very clever performer, owing more 
to art than to nature. He comes on all smiles and 
confidence, to recite, to sing, to dance, but is 
quickly reduced by the malice of circumstance, 
aided by a strange blank stooge who is the very 
image of no enthusiasm, to a gasping, pitiable 
wreck, his gleaming rolling eye pleading for our 
tolerance, for just another chance. ‘This is all in 
a high tradition of clowning. Good clowns never 
try to be funny; they are very serious but eager 
and hopeful creatures Jost in a hostile world; and 
with great clowns like Grock and W. C. Fields 
the very furniture is menacing, never to be 
trusted. Al Read, who was an amateur a few 
years ago, has shot up like a rocket; he is, however, 
not a clown proper, a droll, but an extremely 
effective, self-taught character actor, whose work 
is based on very acute observation of Lancashire 
types, especially the loud, self-important chaps. 
He does not need the stage, as most of the others 
do, to reveal himself at his best. 

Max Bygraves is a large, smooth, young man, 
dressy and faintly spivvy, but with an easy, re- 
laxed manner that has charm. But whenever I 
have seen him I have always felt that he was 
better, or potentially better, than his material 
allowed him to be. He is like a cocktail that still 
needs a touch of Pernod or lemon juice or some- 
thing to complete it. Last—for I have no space 
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SCHOOL- MASTER _ 
TUNGKUO 


This picture-story book for children 
is adapted from a modern version of an 
ancient Chinese fable, Iu is about an old 
school-master, a kind-hearted man, who 
lived some 2,400 years ago, 


He was so gentle that he hesitated 
even to crush an ant underfoot, and thus 
he walked most cautiously. 


In his travels he met a wolf, and 
saved its life from hunters, But what 
happened later made the school-master 
revise his philosophy and, although he 
remained good natured and loving, he no 
longer had pity for man-eating beasts, 


Price 6d. Post 2d, 


Others in this series of children’s 
books from China—ideal for the five-to-ten- 
year-olds—are The Man Who Lives Forever 
and Child Labour, costing 6d. each, post 2d., 
and The Shepherd’ s Message, price 9d., 
post 4d, All four booklets can be had for 
2s. 9d., post free, 


COLLET’S 
CHINESE BOOKSHOP 


DEPT. D, 40 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
LONDON, W.C.!, 


here’ for more than one other—is Norman 
Wisdom, still very young, who is perhaps the 
most successful so far with the big public. To 
be fair, I must explain that I have not seen him 
perform very recently. But when I did see him 
—and he was already a star then—I thought he 
had the appearance and feeling to be a Chaplin- 
esque pathetic little clown, but that he had obvi- 
ously been rushed to. the top far too quickly, 
before he had mastered the all-important art of 
timing, in which the good clown must have an 
exquisite precision. Chaplin is a master of it. 
So was Grock.. You may know in advance, as I 
did with Grock, exactly what a great clown. is 
going to do or what will happen to him, yet so 
wonderful is his timing that you are as much 
taken by surprise as he appears to be. Norman 
Wisdom has not yet achieved this art, which 
demands years and years of careful study. It is 
best, too, if during those years the audience are 
not too friendly, too easily amused. The worst 
audience for a comedian trying to improve his 
act is the privileged invited studio audience, there 
to applaud anything and everything. A wet Mon- 
day in Leeds or Glasgow during a trade slump 
is what the ambitious and conscientious comedian 
should appreciate. 

This rapid but slightly dubious progress leaves 
the new star droll facing many awkward questions. 
And do not imagine that he is such a gay, care- 


. less fellow, so busy enjoying his fabulous salary, 


that he neither knows nor cares how searching 
these questions are. Nearly all comedians of 
star quality are in fact extremely anxious and very 
conscientious performers, more aware of life and 
its pitfalls than most of their colleagues are, mere 
butterflies like singers. After all, the basis of good 
clowning is the contrast between the ideal and 
real, the expected and the actual, the shining 
dream and the grim businesses. So the new star 
drolls begin to worry about the division of their 
time between stage and air, the risk of using 


| inferior material on the air or the further risk 


of using up good material, always hard to find, 


| too quickly, the danger of losing the TV or radio 
| public to competitors, the chance of remaining on 


the stage until an act is perfected. Finally, be- 
cause his rise has been so rapid, he cannot help 
wondering if he is really good or has merely been 
lucky. He has come up quickly, he can go down 
quickly, too. ‘The older comedians arrived the 
hard way, but once they were there they felt 
more secure. They could also save money, hardly 
possible now with our punitive taxation. 


In my capacity as a collector and connoisseur, 


| I try to visit most of the so-called revues (a name 
| that should be reserved for less spectacular and 


more intimate enteftainments) that frame the best 
of these new drolls. When I do, I admire such 
talent and art as they offer me, note with respect 
the ever-increasing precision of the chorus girls, 
who are far better on the stage if not as trainees 
for the peerage than those of my youth, and the 
recent marked improvement in decor, often bor- 
rowed from the masters of it, the French; but I 
hardly ever fail to be annoyed by the astonishing 
and really disgraceful lack of originality and ideas 
in these shows. Why have they, with so much 
money at their disposal, to be so corny? There 
are sketches that are more or less those I was 
beginning to yawn at in 1911. Why must they fall 
back, time after time, on scenes, situations, ideas 
that were flogged to death years ago? It is as if 
the new comedians had to take part in some time- 
honoured ritual of show business. ‘There are 
religions that have changed faster than these en- 
tertainments. Soon they will be fixed for ever, 
like Punch-and-Judy. 

After all, it is not this stale stuff that brings in 
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the audience. The famous drolls are the attra = 
tion. Take out their namés and _pefsonaliti 
and the shows die at once. But the crowds at 
make haste to see them have not made it a con- 
dition of their patronage that the shows musi 
be entirely free from originality, topicality, ideas, 
genuine satire, real reference to our common lives. _ 
So long as their favourites are on the stage, not 
only could these audiences take something better 
than they are offered, but would probably wel-. 
come a little originality, a few ideas. The clowns 
and drolls could dissolve into laughter much that’ 
is bitterly frustrating now. Given some accept- 
able ideas to work with, they could do an even 
greater public service than they do already. And 
in this respect we are worse off than almost any) 
other country I know. Are our drolls themseuam 
afraid of richer and more original material? (And / 
what a wonderful tragic clown has been ante in 
Bud Flanagan!) Possibly; though I think they 
could be persuaded to try it; they are anything 
but stupid men. The fault lies with the 
managers. They will tell us that they use the best. 
material available, but will not add that it is only 
the best within the very narrow field to which 
they limit themselves. Could some of my col- 
leagues in the League of Dramatists provide better - 
material, some originality, some ideas? Yes, J) 
believe they could and that they ought to try, 
Across what is now the dramatists’ desert, into” 
which the star actors, either playing Shakespeare ™ 
or filming, have disappeared, they must join hands 
with the drolls to make the big public laugh at 
itself. J. B. PRIESTLEY 


Earth to Earth 


Eustz and Roland Hedge—she a book-illustrator, | 
he an architect with suspect lungs—had been 
warned against Dr. Eugen Steinpilz. ‘‘ He'll) 
bring you no luck,’ I told them. ‘“‘ My little 
finger says so decisively.” 

“You too?” asked Elsie indignantly. (This — 
was at Brixham, South Devon, in March, 1940.) 
“J suppose you think that because of his forcign © 
accent and his beard he must be a spy?” 

““No,” I said coldly, ‘“‘that point hadn’t® 
occurred to me. But I won’t contradict you.” 

The very next day Elsie deliberately picked a? 
friendship—I don’t like the phrase, but that’s) 
what she did—with the Doctor, an Alsatian )) 
with an American passport, who described himself 
as a Naturphilosoph; and both she and Roland’ 
were soon immersed in Steinpilzerci up to the” 
nostrils. It began when he invited them to lunch | 
and gave them cold meat and two rival sets of) 
vegetable dishes—potatoes (baked), carrots) 
(creamed), bought from the local fruiterer; and” 
potatoes (baked) and carrots (creamed), grown on™ 
compost in his own garden. 

The superiority of the latter over the formal 
in appearance, size and especially flavour came as | 
an eye-opener to Elsie and Roland; and so Dr. 
Steinpilz soon converted the childless and devoted 
couple to the Steinpilz method of composting. 
It did not, as a matter of fact, vary greatly from 
the methods you read about in the Gardening 
Notes of your favourite national newspapet, 
except that it was far more violent. Dr. Steinpil: 
had invented a formula for producing extremely) 
fierce bacteria, capable (Roland claimed) o 


a torn woollen vest into beautiful black humus 
almost as you watched. The formula could not 
be bought, however, and might be communicat 
under oath of secrecy only to members of the 
Eugen Steinpilz Fellowship—which I refused t 
join. I -won’t pretend therefore to know th 


a myself, but one night I overheard Elsie 
ad Roland arguing across the hedge as to whether 
he planetary influences were favourable; and 
ney also mentioned a ram’s horn in which, it 
2ems, a complicated mixture of triturated animal 
nd vegetable products—technically called “‘ the 
other *’—was to be cooked up. I gather also 
nat a bull’s foot and a goat’s pancreas were part 
the works, because Mr. Pook, the butcher, 
erwards told me that he had been puzzled by 
Oland’s request for these unusual cuts. Milk- 
ort and pennyroyal and bee-orchid and vetch 
ertainly figured among “the Mother’s”’ herbal 
ngredients; I recognised these one day in a 
ardening basket Elsie had left in the post office. 
The Hedges soon had their first compost heap 
boking away in the garden, which was about the 
e of a tennis-court and consisted mostly of 
ell-kept lawn. Dr. Steinpilz, who supervised, 
ow began to haunt the cottage like the smell of 
ains; I had to give up calling on them. Then, 
ter the Fall of France, Brixham became a 
ar-zone whence everyone but we British and our 
tee French or Free Belgian allies was extruded. 
onsequently Dr. Steinpiiz had to leave; which 
did with very bad grace, and was kilied in a 
iverpool air-raid the day before he should have 
tiled back to New York. 
I think Elsie must have been in love with the 
octor, and certainly Roland had a hero-worship 
x him. They treasured a signed collection of 
his esoteric books, each called after a different 
'mi-precious stone; and used to read them out 
joud to each other at meals, in turns. And to 
iow that this was a practical philosophy, not just 
/random assembly of beautiful thoughts about 
lature, they began composting in a deeper and 
yen more religious way than before. The lawn 
ad come up, of course; but they used the sods 
sandwich layers of kitchen waste, which they 
ixed with the scrapings from an abandoned: 
gsty, two barrowfuls of sodden poplar leaves 
jom the recreation ground, and a sack of rotten 
tnips. Looking over the hedge, I caught the 
matic gleam in Elsie’s eye as she turned the 
gry bacteria loose on the heap, and could not 
ipress a premonitory shudder. 
| So far, not too bad, perhaps. But when serious 
ombing started and food became so scarce that 
busewives were fined for not making over their 
ill to the national pigs, Elsie and Roland grew 
orried. Having already abandoned their ordia- 
ly sanitary system and built an earth-closet 
‘the garden, they now tried to convince neigh- 
ours of their duty to do the same, even at the 
kK of catching cold and getting spiders down 
e neck. Elsie also sent Roland after the slow- 
oving Red Devon cows as they lurched home 
mg the lane at dusk, to rescue the precious 
oppings with a kitchen shovel; while she 
sited the local ash-dump with a packing case 
ounted on wheels, and collected whatever she 


a ai 


1 tags, withered flowers, cabbage stalks and 
h household waste as even a national war- 
ae pig would have coughed at. She also saved 
ery drop of their bath-water for sprinkling 
2 heaps; because it contained, she said, valuable 
imal salts. 

he test of a good compost heap, as every 
uminate knows, is whether a certain revolting- 
king, if beneficial, fungus sprouts from it. 
sie’s heaps were grey with this crop, and so 
inside that they could be used for haybox 
akery; which must have saved her a deal of 
‘l. I called them ‘‘ Elsie’s heaps,’’ because she 
w considered herself Dr. Steinpilz’s earthly 
ate; and loyal Roland did not dispute this 
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ind there of an organic nature—dead cats,’ 


A critical “stage in the® story tame during the 
Blitz. 


Devon when War broke out, thereafter de- 
evacuated and re-evacuated and re-de-evacuated 
themselves, from time to time, in a most dis- 
organised fashion. Elsie and Roland, as it 
happened, escaped having evacuees billeted on 
them, because they had no spare bedroom; 
but one night an old naval pensioner came 
knocking at their door and demanded lodging 
for the night. Having been burned out of Ply- 
mouth, where everything was ‘chaos, he had 
found himself walking away and blundering 
along in a daze until he fetched up here, hungry 
and dead-beat. They gave him a meal ‘and 
bedded him on the sofa; but when Elsie came 
down in the morning to fork over the heaps, 
she found him dead of heart-failure. 

Roland broke a long silence by coming, in some 
embarrassment, to ask my advice. Elsie, he said, 
had decided that it would be wrong to trouble 
the police about the case; because the police 
were so busy these days, and the poor old fellow 
had claimed to possess neither kith nor kin. 
So they’d read the burial service over him and, 
after removing his belt-buckle, trouser buttons, 
metal spectacle-case and a bunch of keys, which 
were irreducible, had laid him reverently in the 
new compost heap. Its other contents, he added, 
were a cartload of waste from the cider-factory, 
salvaged cow-dung, and several basketfuls of 
hedge clippings. Had they done wrong? 

“If you mean ‘ Will I report you to the Civil 
Authorities?’ the answer is no,” I assured him. 
“I wasn’t looking over the hedge at the relevant 
hour, and, after all, what you tell me is only 
hearsay.” 

The War went on. Not only did the Hedges 


It will be remembered that trainloads of 
‘Londoners, who had been evacuated to South 
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convert the whole garden into serried rows of: 
Eugen Steinpilz memorial — heaps, leaving .no 

room for planting the potatoes or carrots to which 

the compost -had been prospectively devoted, 

but they regularly scavenged offal from the fish= 

market. Every Spring Elsie used to pick big 

bunches of primroses and put them straight 

on the compost, without even a last wistful sniff; 

virgin primroses were supposed to be particularly 

relished by the fierce bacteria. 

Here the story’ becomes a little painful for 
readers of a family journal like this; I will soften 
it as much as-possible. One morning a policeman 
called on the Hedges with a summons, and I 
happened to see Roland peep anxiously out of 
the bedtoom window, but quickly pull his head 
in again. .The policeman rang and knocked and 
waited, then tried the back door; and presently 
went away. The summons was for a black-out 
offence, but apparently the Hedges did not know 
this. Next morning he called again, and when 
nobody answered, forced the lock of the back 
door. They were found dead in bed together, 
having taken an overdose of sleeping tablets. 
A note on the coverlet ran simply: 

Please lay our bodies on the heap nearest the pig- 
sty. Flowers by request. Strew some on the bodies, 
mixed with a little kitchen waste, and then fork the 
earth lightly over. : 

B.A, RA. 

George Irks, the new tenant, proposed to grow 
potatoes and dig for victory. He hired a cart 
and began throwing the compost into the River 
Dart, ““not liking the look of them toadstools,”’ 
as he subsequently explained. The five beautifully 
clean human ‘skeletons which George unearthed 
in the process were still awaiting identification 
when the War ended. 

ROBERT GRAVES 
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Success Through Indecision 


Ir is possible to see most Conservative leaders 
in another role. Churchill could have cut a dash 
in a dozen different guises. On Butler, the mitre 
or the academic hood would have been equally 
becoming. But Anthony Eden has been type- 
cast too long—he is either the diplomatist, or 
nothing at all. It is perhaps unfair to blame him 
for looking like a diplomat. The truth is that 
since he began delicately and ambitiously to tread 
his way forward in Government, the young men 
in the Foreign Office have taken him as their 
model. At every embassy, in every corridor of 
the Foreign Office (and on the Parliamen- 
tary benches) are charming, elegant and languid 
understudies practising urbanity, grace and 
the dimpled grin. Yet the truth is, however 
surprising, that although Eden is so much a part 
of the Foreign Office, although he reads more 
despatches and telegrams more quickly and 
understands them better than any other Foreign 
Secretary ever, he is neither greatly admired nor 
greatly respected by most of his officials. So 
much of his industry is abortive. It is a smoke- 
screen concealing an overwhelming indolence of 
will. Despite his preoccupation with the 
external shell of great affairs, he is, when faced 
with their reality, a most difficult man to bring 
to the point of decision. He lacks, in fact, both 
the power of decision and the sense of direction 
which makes decision possible. He is also at 
times guilty of splenetic peevishness. 


These two personal traits, vacuity of purpose 
and an underlying streak of ill-temper, explain 
the nature of the public facade which Eden has 
so carefully constructed. Combined as they are 
with tremendous vanity and ambition, they have 
had to be concealed and restrained in Eden’s 
life-long attempt to make a statesman out of the 
material God has givenhim. The fact that the final 
moment of commitment and decision is an agony 
has made him the endless negotiator. He is the 
perpetual juvenile lead of the conference merry- 
go-round. In the tour of European capitals, 
either in search of a formula for disarmament as 
in 1933, or in search of a formula for German 
rearmament as in 1955, he plays his role to per- 
fection. Let the play continue as long as the 
dialogue holds out. Negotiate, conciliate, talk 
and talk again—this is the substance of diplo- 
macy. If the talk is directed consciously to a 
definable end, all negotiation can be fruitful. But 
if the dialogue masters the plot, then the char- 
acters, Eden amongst them, still smiling, still 
negotiating, may find themselves drifting from an 
original enunciation of high principle through 
various stages of compromise to ultimate be- 
trayal. This is the substance of the charge which 
was levelled against Eden by the Left before the 
war and is now being levelled by the Right. If 
the process continues, it will in all probability 
be levelled by the Left again. 

The other trait, the publicly suppressed irasci- 
bility, is responsible for the patina of charm 
which Eden presents to the world. He must 
never let himself go in case, in so doing, he 
offends. And there is no profit in upsetting 
people. So, in the House, for example, when he 
is provoked into irritability, he will quickly try 
to save himself with a shamefaced grin. When 
interrupted, he will rarely snap back with a crisp 
rebuttal, as any man who was less in control of 
himself (and more sure of himself and his pur- 
pose) would do. He almost pleads, plaintively, 
“This is a complex point. I am trying to 
explain. . . . Perhaps the House would permit 
me to continue without interruption, . . .” When, 


occasionally, he does make a fighting comeback, 
it is usually directed at someone who is either 
weak or unpopular. He does so want the major- 
ity to like him. For it was by being liked and 
by not giving offence, and because successive 
Conservative leaders have known that he had 
neither the strength nor the purpose to lead 
successfully a Palace revolution, that he was 
placed in the line of succession just twenty 
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years ago and has remained there ever since 

He stood out when he entered Parliament ir 
1924. Appearance, breeding, the renown of 4 
brilliant First in Oriental Studies at Oxford, 
where he worked hard and did not mix, the 
possession of a sound military reputation and @ 
M.C., won as a very young soldier before going 
to Oxford, were rare attributes in the Parliament 
of 1924. The sheer quality of his facial structure, 
a fine head, despite his deficiency of chin, gavey 
him something which, allied to impeccable taste 


.in clothes, made him look too good to be true 


= g 
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fe is, today, no longer quite so well dressed. He 
ometimes looks almost careless. It is as though 
1e had realised thatmen do ‘not take to other men 
ho look too good to be true. But he is still 
onscious of his good looks, which is why he 
efers to screw up his long lashes in order to 
wing people into focus rather than to destroy 
he line by wearing spectacles. 
And so everything about him has always been 
istinguished—save his speeches. In the early 
ays they were laborious, humdrum and humour- 
3s. He was, largely due to his extensive travels, 
ble to speak with some degree of authority on 
he minutiae of foreign policy. He was able to 
tervene in defence of the Services against what 
e considered to be the pathetic pacificism of the 
ervice Ministers in the first Labour Government. 
s a collector he spoke on art. Seen in the pages 
f 30-year-old Hansards, he is the very image of 
m earnest back-bencher scanning the Order 
aper for business on which he could speak with 
little knowledge: it was time for another speech, 
he was to “get on.” | His speeches, indeed, 
hroughout the years, those innumerable yellow- 
g pages of Hansard, public orations and political 
vot-boilers, are unique in that all these words 
ave never had a fiash-point. Only his hats have 
assed into the language. He has neither a facile 
rit nor the depth of feeling which can create a 
ic phrase out of the very agony of personal 
onviction. 
In the age of mediocrity he progressed. He 
ecame Parliamentary Private Secretary to Sir 
usten Chamberlain at the Foreign Office. He 
ecame Under-Secretary of State at the Foreign 
iffice. He represented Britain at the Disarma- 
nent Conference and the League of Nations. 
adually, in the public eye, he began to epito- 
ise the generation lost in 1914-1918. He 
enuinely desired peace, as did almost everyone 


) Britain in the Thirties. Eden has always moved» 


ith the tide. When the progressive stream was 
o-Russian, he was pro-Russian. As Britain 
scame anti-Hitler, so did Eden. When Britain 
as anti-Russian, so was Eden. Now that Britain 
apes for co-existence, so does Eden. When, in 
e Thirties, Britain desperately wanted to believe 
the League of Nations, so did Eden. He pro- 
ded an admirable, popular and photogenic front 
¢ the cynicism of Stanley Baldwin and the 
ational Government. After the overwheiming 
ccess of the Peace Ballot in 1935 he became 
fen more necessary to Baldwin, who was 
ays shrewdly certain that Anthony would 
er make himself a nuisance. When Hoare 
as dismissed after the public rejection of the 
oare-Laval pact on Abyssinia, there was no one 
ore suited to placate public opinion than Eden. 
Baldwin made him Foreign Secretary. 
But he was never a real Foreign Secretary. He 
nained the instrument of policy and never the 
iter of policy. He was a good Foreign Office 
se. He was a good ambassador. He was, in 
ect, Baldwin’s ambassador to the people of 
itain. His ultimate resignation from Chamber- 
n’s Government came only when his position 
s made untenable by the fact that Chamberlain 
‘s carrying on negotiations with Italy behind his 
. Even then he was outshone in the final, 
cisive act by his Under-Secretary, Cranborne, 
Ose resignation speech shamed Eden’s more 
tious and contrived effort. From then on Eden 
§ again careful not to offend. Austria fell and 
was silent. Came Munich, and again Eden 
s strangled by restraint. 
Only today is he, for the first time, despite all 
years at the Foreign Office, beginning to wield 
ae of the power of a Foreign Secretary. During 
» war he was a departmental head to Churchill. 
ring the post-war period of Opposition he tried 
+ 


if 


to become an effective spokesman on wider 
economic policies. He was unusually inept and 
ill-informed. During the first years of the present 
Government, he was again subordinated to 
Churchill. His success at Geneva was purely one 
of negotiation. The decision in principle was 
taken by Churchill, who had suddenly realised 
that the U.S. might actually drop an atom bomb 
to save Dien Bien Phu, and that compromise was 
the means to avert calamity. With this brief, Eden 
played his part, the part of the negotiator, 
superbly. There are perhaps only two instances 
of his direct and personal intervention as a 
Foreign Secretary. One was the decision to with- 
draw from Suez. In that episode, with the 
Foreign Office and a clear majority of the House 
of Commons behind him, he showed pertinacity 
and some determination in wearing down the 
opposition of Churchill and his wilder back- 
bench followers. His other individual effort, this 
time with the Cabinet, the Foreign Office and 
most of the Tory benches behind him, has been 
to prevent Churchill from embarking on his Four- 
Power talks. 

Some day, inevitably, Eden will lead his Party. 
The prospect is viewed with distinct lack of 
enthusiasm by Conservative M.P.s. They have 
lived with him long enough to learn that charm 
is no substitute for leadership and that occasional 
outbursts of bad temper are no sign of strength. 
The common attitude is that “Anthony has 
waited so long he must have his day.” It is then 
confidently predicted that Butler will proceed to 
eat him alive. For Eden has waited so long and 
so patiently for his opening. He has tried so 
hard and so correctly to qualify for greatness. 
And soon he must be called. Soon he will have 
to strip for action; and, as he doffs his aspirant’s 
mask, it will be seen that there is emptiness 
behind it. 


The Arts and 


Entertainment 


AFTERTHOUGHTS ON “THE MiD- 
SUMMER MARRIAGE ” 


Ture seems to be fairly widespread agreement 
among those who have seen Michael Tippett’s 
epera at Covent Garden that it is musically dis- 
tinguished, but dramatically feeble. A few brave 
souls have championed even the composer’s 
libretto, claiming, for example, that its obscurity 
is no greater than that of Tristan or Gétterdim- 
merung; but this will hardly do. If Wagner’s texts 
are often turgid and needlessly repetitive, his 
dramatic structures are invariably clear, logical 
and effective. : 

That Tippett is not devoid of dramatic instinct 
is shown by two or three passages in his opera: 
notably the exciting opening, the quiet ending of 
the second act, and the moment towards the end 
of the first act when a scene of noisy wrangling 
on the stage is suddenly stilled by the radiant 
reappearance of Jenifer, in her semi-transfigured 
state, at the top of the celestial staircase; at such 
moments as these his musical powers also appear 
at their strongest. Even more remarkable is the 
fact that tedious stretches of action have often 
drawn from the composer music of great vigour 
and vitality. Evidently, this is an opera which 
must stand or fall on its musical merits pure 
and simple. -And its music, though not altogether 
consistent, either in style or in the level of its 


_ achievement, certainly represents a giant step 


forward for a composer whose talent is not easily 
adapted to the demands of the stage. 

_ Tippett’s main difficulty as an operatic com- 
poser is the same which has, delayed his sym- 
phonic progress. He is’ an inveterate contra- 
puntalist. ~The-musical idiom which comes most 
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naturally to him is a blend of Elizabethan 
madrigal technique with a kind of linear counter- 
point akin to that of Hindemith; but this rather 
austere mixture is sweetened by the fairly frequent 
incursions of a warmer type of melody—some- 
times (as in A Child of Our Time) Negro 
spirituals, sometimes tunes of a more personal 
cast. There is apt to be some discrepancy be- 
tween these elements; in his best work, such as 
the Concerto for Double String Orchestra, they 
are brought into a vital structural relationship, but 
elsewhere they tend to alternate rather than to 
form a synthesis. In opera a further problem 
arises: contrapuntal writing severely detracts 
from the impact and even from the audibility 
of the vocal line. This is a difficulty which 
Wagner himself never quite overcame; in his 
mature works he generally bypassed it by giving 
the voice one of the contrapuntal strands to sing, 
trusting to human radiance and charm, together 
with a careful handling of texture, to keep it well 
to the fore. With a much less experienced hand, 
Tippett frequently follows a similar method; there 
are long stretches of The Midsummer Marriage in 
which the voice part is duplicated in the orchestra. 
In these passages the voice is not carrying the 
musical argument; musical continuity is, in theory, 
supplied by the orchestra. Wagner can bring it 
off because his orchestral web consists of a sym- 
phonic weaving of many markedly independent 
and memorable motives, which not only have 
dramatic connotations of their own, but make a 
dramatic effect in the purely musical processes of 
development, modification, combination and re- 
capitulation. Tippett uses such devices much 
more sparingly: with few exceptions, his themes 
are neither presented nor recalled in such a way 
as to sink into the listener’s consciousness as 
vital elements in the drama. Hence a certain 
feeling of monotony in the score; hence, too, the 
partial removal of this impression with further 
acquaintance. Those who are prepared to tolerate 
the cumbrous stage business will discover increas- 
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ing musical pleasure in the course of repeated 
visits to Covent Garden. 

Having heard the opera three times live and 
once broadcast, I feel that the best of it is con- 
tained in (1) certain choral scenes, (2) the Ritual 
Dances, and (3) those scenes in which the solo 
voice takes the melodic lead. Tippett writes 
for chorus like a master; but here again his 
mastery is untheatrical. Only when (as in Boris 
Godunov) the chorus plays a vital dramatic role 
can choral writing so extensive be theatrically 
justified, and the importance of the chorus to the 
action of The Midsummer Marriage is not, from 
the aldience’s standpoint, adequately established. 
In the Ritual Dances, the composer’s creative 
fantasy is working untrammelled, and with magni- 
ficent results; the section called “The Waters in 
Winter,” with the sinuously gliding figure for 
muted violas in E flat minor, is one of his most 
beautiful inventions. Lastly—and most hope- 
fully for the composer’s future operatic prospects 
—there is the success of several scenes in which 
he has placed vocal melody in the forefront. 
Mark’s opening song and Jenifer’s “pure” aria 
are outstanding examples of this; best of all, per- 
haps, because most easy and natural, is the music 
allotted to Bella. After making every allowance 
for the skill and charm of Adele Leigh’s inter- 
pretation, we can recognise in this music a human 
touch, a-delight in personality and in sheer voice, 
which together present to the audience a human 
being. It is as though Bella, alone of the charac- 
ters (her young man is dim), had ecaped from 
the thickets of symbolism into the warm sunshine 
of life. DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


A NEW TALENT 


Tue new play at the Duchess, A Kind of Folly, 
by. Owen Holder, with a cast led by Flora 
Robson and Wilfrid Hyde Whyte, is the most 
intelligent we’ve heard in the theatre for a great 
many years. An artificial comedy set in the 
Edwardian era, it has a flavour which can best 
be expressed by saying that it is “out of” 
Compton-Burnett: there is something of the 
same devastating simplicity and hints of the same 
sort of sardonic’ overtones. But the influence 
is not direct; Mr. Holder has a voice and tone 
all his own, and with this play, his first to reach 
the West End, we can welcome the arrival of 
a brilliant new talent. But since originality has 
a worse job getting itself heard in the theatre 
than anywhere else, what it especially needs is 
instant support. It will reward it. I hope to 
write at length about it next week. 
T. C. Worsley 


TWO VIEWS 


Tourrr is an old saying that the view which the 
climber sees from the summit is different from 
that seen by people who travel up in the funi- 
cular railway. The climber creates his view as 
he climbs ; the passenger searches for a meaning 
in what he has seen as he rides up. There is 
roughly the same difference between the kind of 
satisfaction the artist experiences in creating a 
work, and the kind of satisfaction the spectator 
gains from looking at it. In our present confu- 
sion it may be helpful to try to understand this 
difference. The spectator, however broad- 
minded, always has a vaguely pre-conceived idea 
of how things should be said in art, whereas the 
artist only has a pre-conceived idea (perhaps 
intimation is a better word) of what he wants to 
say. Consequently, the spectator enjoys every- 
thing that has been said successfully, whilst the 
artist enjoys only those parts or aspects of the 
work which come nearest to his original vision 
and so illuminate it for him. In the work of 
either very slick, superficial artists, or very great 
ones, both the creator’s and spectator’s satis- 
faction probably come from one source—in the 
case of Peter Arno or Raphael. But this is rare. 

At the Hanover Gallery, for instance, there 
are some works by a talented young sculptor, 
Robert Clatworthy. There is an over life-size 
man with a hound, various studies of cats and 


some small horsemen. All of them have been 
worked direct in plaster and have very rough, 
churned-up surfaces, which make the smaller 
pieces appear dashing and baroque, and the 
larger ones turgid. The spectator is tempted 
either to admire the small horsemen for their 
bravado, or to interpret the huge, pock-marked, 
blurred, larva-run man and his dog as a bitter 
comment on the human condition—an Umberto 
D with all the suffering brutalised out of him. 
Yet" l’ “am” Sure’ Yall? this™ 1s"*a “long” way 
from Clatworthy’s own interests. He is con- 
cerned with discovering in an intractable medium 
the hidden structural equivalent of a cat’s spring, 
a man’s elbow, a dog’s strength. Through -the 
rubble of the plaster he searches for the suavity 
with which a pectoral muscle clothes shoulder 
and chest, or for the latent hauser-tension of 
the tendons in a full thigh. One might criticise 
him for being blind to the obvious effect of his 
method, and for concentrating on the parts of a 
work at the expense of the whole; but on the 
other side of such criticism and on the other side 
of his ugly productions, there is a sculptor learn- 
ing patiently with eager finger tips and a sharp 
eye. If he makes unnecessary problems for 
himself, it may be because we present him with 
no real ones. Temperamentally, Clatworthy is 
a monumental artist who needs the sky to work 
against. 

Rosemary Young, also at the Hanover, is 
another talented sculptor, but of a different kind. 
She has developed her earlier, spindly figures 
(which were no more than impossible line- 
drawings-in-sculpture) into simplified, tall, 
pitcher-like pieces. She is intimate where 
Clatworthy is heroic, and tends to over-simplify 
where he over-particularises. But there is still 
the same problem. The spectator will tend to 
think, in vaguely Manzu terms, of a spirit of re- 
mote, urn-calm elegance. Yet I doubt whether 
the satisfaction she gets from her work has 
anything to do with such a consideration. Her 
excitement must surely derive from the degree 
to which she can bend, separate and impress a 
gentle, calm form into vitality. Her most suc- 
cessful Girl Drying her Foot may seem 
restrained, almost cold; but for her its success 
surely lies in its daring. ‘The spectator appre- 
hends the unalterable basis of an artist’s 
personality ; the artist is only interested in how 
that basis can be extended. 

Anthony Eyton’s exhibition follows that of 
Anthony Fry’s at the St. George’s Gallery. They 
are both very serious and modest artists; Fry 
because he is legitimately ambitious and knows 
that he must begin at the beginning; Eyton 
because for him, as for Corot, the simple act of 
painting precludes all need for assertion. Most of 
his pictures are Greek landscapes—diffused, 
tender, tentative but sharp as the time told by a 
sundial. He presents us with the satisfaction— 
to put it somewhat abstractly—of views in which 
everything has been made relevant by contem- 
plation. But once again, for him himself, the satis- 
faction is probably rather different. He observes 
and modifies what is in front of him in order to 
construct (and sometimes he does so quite 
miraculously) a frame-work of colours and tones 
which must describe objects and at the same time 
hold every cubic foot of light-filled space as 
firmly as a honey comb honey. To us it is the 
diffusion and peacefulness that appeals: to him 
it is the hardness and precision which are neces- 
sary to achieve what appeals to us. 

I haven’t sufficient space to analyse in the 
same way the other exhibitions now on. But it 
would be possible to do so, and they are, anyway, 
well worth visiting for their own sake. At the 
Redfern, Denis Matthews is showing some 
excellent drawings which he did during his recent 
visit to China and which are sharpened by his 
enthusiasm and sympathy for the simplest events 
he saw—a man ploughing, people shopping, 
children playing with birds. They are more than 
rapportage, these drawings; they are works in 
their own right. Keith Vaughan -has 
gouache paintings at the Leicester Galleries 


“scape with increasing success, whilst investigat- 


-atmosphere. 


some . 
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which show that he is relating figures to land- 


ing more and more thoroughly. how various 
aspects of the body connect with, set a charge 
to, particular emotions. At the same Gallery 
there are also some paintings, including one very 
large one, by the Greek painter Ghika. He takes 
the surface and colour and glimmer of blinds. 
plants, balcony railings, painted wood and 
draperies and fixes their qualities to the surface 
of his canvas so that they are not only finely 
decorative but also highly evocative of place and 
In front of his large “collage” of a 
shooting booth, one almost imagines onese 
leaning one’s elbows on the counter and taking 
aim. Narrow realists should take note that there 
is more than one way home. JOHN BERGER — 


LOOK AND LISTEN 


J usr now, the really interesting things in tele- 
vision are not taking place in front of the cameras) 
but in the planning departments of the commer- 
cial companies. A great deal of silence is belli 
maintained—naturally enough. The immediate 
future is still uncertain: we still do not yet know 
when exactly the I.T.A. stations will take the air,’ 
and perhaps the I.T.A. does not know itself. One 
thing, however, seems pretty plain: commercial 
television, or at least some of its programmes, : 
going to be quite unlike what its opponents durin 
the days of the correspondence in The Times and d 
of the Parliamentary debates assumed it would be, 
This is evident from the trickle of news of ste f 
appointments made by the commercial companies. 
Thus, in the last fortnight or so, we have heard 
that Mr. Harry Watt and Mr. Dennis Forman have 
joined Mr. Bernstein’s company, and when one 
remembers Drifters and The Overlanders and the’ 
documentaries put out by the Central Office of 
Information, it is.clear the B.B.C. must expe 
formidable competition in fields of televisior 
where one had thought it particularly strong. 
These appointments, however, do not represent) 
an actual loss to the B.B.C., though they may well} 
de sto the film industry. But that’ Mr. Aidar) 
Crawley should have been appointed editor of 
the I.T.A.’s news service must be serious indeed) 
The B.B.C. is. thereby diminished; and the) 
appointment suggests, too, that the I. Ts Avs ne va 
programmes will be genuine TV, which the Tele. | 
vision Service’s have scarcely yet become, for Mr. | 
Crawley learnt his TV at the feet of Mr. Murrow) 
And at this particular moment Mr. Murrow 
continues to dominate the B.B.C. screen. We saw 
the other evening a telerecording of him i interviey : 
ing Dr. Robert Oppenheimer; and here was 
nothing so technically elaborate as the interview. 
he conducts in Person to Person: he was simpli 
sitting in Dr. Oppenheimer’s rooms at Princet 
It was, of course, an occasion of very great int 
est: Dr. Oppenheimer belongs, in the layma 
eyes, to the world of power in its most nayereriail 
and alarming manifestations, and it is scarcel} 
possible too not to see him in some sense as” 
tragic figure. He emerged as a most fascnalal 
personality, with a wonderfully mobile face. 
an interviewer of Mr. Murrow’s ability he a 
you might say, a a gift. 
But it isn’t as simple as that. -I suspect thendl 
is a national difference between us and 
Americans which in a way makes TV an easiel 
medium for Americans than for us. It is the 
difference between our respective attitudes t 
wards publicity. In America the great public 
figure is, as it were, the willing victim of all th 
media of mass publicity; he is at home with the 
while at the same time, in the public view, 
interviewer is as great a figure as he is hims 
It is not so in England: the B.B.C. interviev 
or commentator is a figure still remarkably a 
to. that of the reporter on a country newspa) 
who borrows the speaker’s notes after the lec 
It is part of his job, as it is that of the B.B 
news-reader’s, to be, if not exactly self-effacii 
at any rate a formalised being allowed onl} 
narrow range of appropriate emotions, the m 
signal being perhaps awe and respect and a sul 
able sense of the gravity of the occasion. 


: 
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“The trouble with the 
E flat Quintet... 


«+ & that it’s hardly ever performed. 
Actually, let's face it, to be really discriminating 
you simply have to have a Black Box. Then 
you can listen to whatever you wish, whenever 
you wish. And furthermore, my dear chap, 
you lose nothing of the original — it makes you 


realise just what Hi Fi means.”’ 


ihe Pye Black Box Record Player is the first 
astrument of its kind to be marketed in Great 
itain. Never before has so compact a unit 
ovided this high fidelity reproduction with 
ch a toom-filling quality of sound. It plays 
il speeds of records. Automatic changer ot 


ingle player models are available. 


DIE, RECORD REPRODUCER 
AUTO CHANGERS 63 gns. Luxury Model, and 39 gns. 


HF i #i SINGLE PLAYERS 61 gns. Luxury Model, and 37 gns. 


Pye ipieM 1 F E D oF CAM BRIDGE 
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This may be admirable, but it doesn’t make for 
the best: television. There was an instance the 
‘other night, when Mr. Max Robertson was talk- 
ing to Dr. Grey Walter in the programme Living 
‘Machines, a most interesting programme in which 
Dr. Walter demonstrated his very entertaining 
model “mechanical brains.” But it would have 
seemed so much better if one hadn’t seen Mr. 
Murrow’s programme earlier in the week. Mr. 
Max Robertson is very able, but able in the B.B.C. 
way; and he has to do far too many different 
things. He does running commentaries on tennis 
and table-tennis; he visits circuses; he introduces 
programmes; and he interviews all and sundry. 
He does a very good imitation of what used to 
be called the intelligent layman, which means that 
his strong suit is a sort of reverent diffidence. He 
isn’t there as a full personality; he isn’t supposed 
to be; but Dr. Grey Walter was, and all the evi- 
dence of TV suggests that if you add one per- 
sonality to another the result is not a diminution 
of either but a heightening of both. 

With television, one always comes back to this 
matter of personality. It explains the success for 
example of the fortnightly programme Ask 
Pickles, which I gather is the most popular pro- 
gramme on the B.B.C. screen. Since I react 
badly to bonhomie and find Mr. Pickles’s common 
touch a sight too common, it is a programme I 
can sit through only with the help of gin. As a 
guide to what in America would be called the 
“folkways” of the English, it could scarcely be 
bettered. “Mums” play a great part in, and so 
do “kiddies.” “Mums” write to Mr. Pickles and 
ask for an extract of a film the “kiddies” saw 
and loved so much. “ Kiddies” write and ask for 
a nice surprise for their “Mums,” and it’s obvi- 
ously all the better if “ Mum” is bedridden. Very 
old ladies, too, win great applause, especially if 
great-grandmothers. Sweethearts are reunited; 
people who have not met for many years are 
magically brought together: the other evening 
there was a reunion of some of the survivors of 


Shackleton’s last expedition to the Antarctic. 
Dogs loom large; clever ones or faithful ones, or 
a very small one and a very big one. 

Well, there it is, whether one likes it or not, and 
all bound together by personality. It’s a not 
unimportant matter. How deplorably lacking in 
it, for example, was the Labour Party’s television 
programme last week! 

WILLIAM SALTER 


THE MOVIES 


“Désirée,”’ at the Carlton 

“Vera Cruz,’ at the London Pavilion 

* Out of the Clouds,”’ at the Leicester Square 
Renoir Season, at the Everyman 


Mr. Marlon Brando as Napoleon—quite an 
idea; and, after Mr. Brando’s performance, it 
remains an idea. He isn’t Napoleon. He is the 
man of destiny from a popular novel (“in a few 
moments I shall kiss you”). He gives away plans 
at frivolous dinner parties, appears at midnight 
like a silverised Monsieur Beaucaire to learn 
the waltz, walks about with his hands clasped 
behind (the drawing room foil to hand in chest), 
talks more or less English (the nearest they could 
manage to outlandish Corsican), scowls much 
and retains in defeat a youthful figure. It is, in 
fact, Mr. Brando trying hard to look Nap-like 
and wondering how on earth to do it with this 
script that makes him out a tame tabby. Not his 
fault if the thing doesn’t light up. At least he 
gives a conviction of power damped. 

The fabulous life is twined round a certain 
Désirée (Miss Jean Simmons). One might not 
think so from seeing the film, but there was a 
Désirée Carcy, whom Napoleon loved early and 
wished to marry and afterwards helped, as 
though she had been a member of the family, 
to the Swedish throne.. I doubt whether, like 
Miss Simmons, she was always running, whether 
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Manon Lescaut < 
PUCCINI 
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A NEW COMPLETE OPERA RECORDING 


RENATA TEBALDI as Manon Lescaut 
MARIO DEL MONACO as Des Grieux 


with supporting cast and CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA of 
THE ACCADEMIA DI SANTA CECILIA, ROME 
conducted by 


FRANCESCO MOLINARI PRADELLI 
LXT 2995-7 


DECCA 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LIMITED 
I-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, §.W.9 
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she flung a glass of champagne over Josephin 
and was the recipient of his surrendered sword 
what she did was to hide in the woods with her 
conspiring husband, Bernadotte, dressed as 
boy-—but the film, missing a chance, doesn’t give 
us this. It is so concerned with showing every 
one as noble and dignified in his or her way 
that hardly a shred of reality remains. The whole 
thing is stiff as a poker, and the parts that might | 
have been interesting are retailed by Miss Sim- 
mons reading her diary. If there’s a dead, dull 
way this is it: Napoleon was—however low you | 
may rate him—a fascinating brute. 

Vera Cruz hardly pretends to history—though 
the Emperor Maximilian comes into it—and con- 
tents itself with Mr. Burt Lancaster in smashing 
form, and Mr. Gary Cooper, rather jaded, as two 
villainous mercenaries in Mexico after the 
Civil War. ‘They rob, steal, plot, murder, and 
clinch our admiration by revealing deep down 
at the end a golden streak. This is the rather 
unpleasant taste of a film that has a schoolboyish 
gusto and disregard of probability. As popular 
film-making it’s ‘miles ahead of Désirée. 

If everything’s rather nasty about Vera Cruz, - 
frightful decency is the fall of Ealing’s Out of 
the Clouds. The hero and heroine are Jewish 
(audacious touch!); pilots threaten to smuggle 
in dope, but at the last minute don’t, comic old 
ladies prepare themselves with sleeping draughts 
for journeys that are put off, the grounded man 
of the air is found to be doing just as fine a job 
in looking after staff problems, and half a doz 
stories are absurdly packed into a day of fog 
London Airport. Out of the Clouds manages to 
seem more novelette than life, and more adver- 
tisement than documentary. It teils us quite 
a Jot in a kid-gloved way about an English aero- 
drome, though not who’s responsible for empty- 
ing the ash-trays. 

The Renoir Season at the Everyman—the first 
—revives Les Bas-Fonds (Gorky) this week, and 
The Southerner next: both, perhaps, a little 
off his track. But from February 28th will be 
shown The Golden. Coach, which J strongh 
recommend to anyone who missed it for its usé 
of colour and for the magic which Renoir has 
found in juggling with art and life. After this, 
if the public appetite is not assuaged, might we 
be allowed to enjoy again those two masterpieces, 
Partie de Campagne and La Régle du Feu? 


WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


“The Ghost Writers,’’ at the Arts 


black and white in its characterisation, it still has) 
striking merits which would surely ensure it a long” 
run if it were dealing with a subject of more general” 
interest to us. It is written with a good deal of wilt,” 
the dialogue is exceptionally tight, and the situations, | 
if not exactly original, are tautly and excitingly con- | 
trived: it is often very funny. The scene is Holly-— 
wood, the hero an innocent young Canadian novelis 
lured to California by the promise that a book 0 
his will be turned into a film. Cheated of this ambi 
tion, he is persuaded by the defaulting producer 
put his name for a high fee to an anonymous script 
This brings him into the centre of the storm create¢ 
by a black-listing of screen writers and actors, and” 
a sufficiently plausible plot develops out of this. 
play is just as entertaining and a good deal m 
rewarding than the average good film. Mr. Allan is 
rather lucky in his cast. Good, straight impersona-_ 
tions from melodrama are given on both sides. 
it is Mr, George Coulouris who really makes the ev: 
ing by reconciling the extremes. ‘The character 
is portraying could hardly be more villainous, b 
gradually Mr. Coulouris insinuates himself into ou 
affections until in the end it is hard to believe thal 
he is really doing what we see him doing, so st 
cessfully does he persuade even himself that the bad) 
is really the good. This is what real villains in | ¢ 
day are like. The play gets off to rather an uney 
start, but picks up in pace and certainty under | 
direction of Mr. Bernard Braden, T. CW 
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orrespondence 
THE FEAR OF THE BOMB 


[The writer of this letter, Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, 
as one of the outstanding leaders of the struggle for 
ndian freedom, and was Governor-General of India 
‘rom 1948 to 1950.] 


S1r,—There are many evils in the world. It is no 
answer to say to one who wants a great evil to be 
emoved that there are other evils, too, which will 
pemain over. The greatest of all wicked things on 
arth is the diabolical climax of the research into the 
secret of the atom. 

} To say that such results as have been achieved 
may produce new sources of power in addition to 
what we have in coal and water-power is no answer 
jo the demand that the new diabolical weapons 
hould be banned along with bacteriological warfare. 
The talk of the constructive uses to which the fission 
xf atoms may be put serves at present only as a 
ramouflage for continuing the military use of it and 
making control and inspection difficult. 

That the new dreadful weapons have produced an 
ill-round hesitation to go to war is also no consola- 
jon. War is bad, but can we bear to live in con- 
inuous fear generated by the holding of these wea- 
ons? For good and honest men and women it is 
10 less than the Hell for bad people threatened in 
scripture and described in poetry. It may indeed 
de better to let a war destroy the world altogether 
han live in this Hell of continuous fear, Shall we 
ontent ourselves agitating that the Powers should 
gree to give up war altogether and meanwhile do 
10thing to get these new weapons out of the way? 
‘t would amount to asking for the moon while the 
i-destroying Terror bides in the garden waiting for 
ts opportunity. “One by one” is a good rule of 
action. Let us do all we can and get these new 
veapons out of the way. Let us chasten ourselves 
step by step. Perhaps our further march will be 
ill the more rapid as a result. 

All inventions lead, as someone has said, to frus- 
ation at the end of an illusory hope. What we 
hought would add strength to us and help us against 
xthers is soon found to have served to add new 
yower all round; and, in the net result, we remain 
where we were. When science in one country in- 
aded the green room of the atom, the same was 
sound to follow in the enemy countries. America 
$ not now stronger by reason of the A and H bombs. 
she is definitely weaker—I am not referring here to 
he moral position, but only to the military position— 
yecause of the consuming fear now created for men 
ind women peacefully engaged in America by the 
1ew power simultaneously added to her enemies as 
t result of what America did. America suffers more 
yy the new dread than the less advanced peoples of 
he world, who, after all, may not mind being des- 
oyed along with the others! America has not really 
sained, but lost, by her success in the atom labora- 
ory. She set science in motion against herself with- 
ut intending it. Fear has resulted, not added power, 
tom this progress which science has achieved run- 
ting away with the bit between its teeth. 

Ti is futile to think of inventing ways and means for 
aking the new weapons more flexible and less 
ataclysmal. The enemy is not going to gradualise and 
¢ himself to such policies. He fears greatly and 
e is not likely to be scrupulous in methods when he 
eels he must get rid of what threatens his existence. 
lis fears must be removed, and that is not achieved 
y these processes of improving the adaptability of 
is fea How shali we get out of this mess, 


is fear that has been generated? This or any other 
cannot be got rid of except by unilateral action 
d a trust in the law that rules God’s world, and 
hich binds all thought and spirit in one close en- 
lement. Throw it away and all will be well? 

t any rate, no worse. 
To get rid of fear is different from trying to get 
- a danger. To seek to remove a danger or 
pe from it really is to continue in fear. To 
ei your enemy to agree to give up what has 
efinitely added to his power of generating terror is 
vain thought, You should give up your fear with- 
waiting for the other man to give up his power. 
e only way to get control over the hellish power 


10,000 words about the 
BOOM 


What do people ‘in the know’ think about the current wave of 
prosperity in Great Britain? You will find the answers in ‘The 
Anatomy of the Boom’—a penetrating study based on interviews 
by Manchester Guardian reporters with people in Industry all over 
Britain. The findings are set out with ‘comments and conclusions’, 
in the Manchester Guardian Survey of Industry, Trade and 
Finance, 1955. This is only one of many articles—equally candid 


and controversial—which have been written for this survey. 


Read the inside story of British Industry in the 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN SURVEY OF INDUSTRY, 
TRADE AND FINANGE, 1955 


(On Sale March Ist, 2/-. Order your copy from your newsagent, railway book- 
_ seller or direct from the publisher, Cross Street, Manchester. 


How thousands of over-40’s are regaining 
the figure and vigour of youth through 


ABDOMENAL 
CULTURE 


Now, without dieting or strenuous exercise, 
you can lose that ‘‘ corporation’’ and regain a 
slim, youthful figure. A wonderful new inven- 
tion—the Rallie Health Belt—disperses unwanted 
fat and strengthens the abdominal muscles 
gradually soothing back your figure into a 
trim, healthy slimness. Not +a corset, not a 
belt for constant wear. Just a simple, safe 
appliance that you use for a few minutes a 
day. It’s easy, gentle—yet it gives you a mar- 
vellous feeling of well-being. Used and recom- 
mended by doctors and equally suitable for 
men and women. 


The pulling strands. contract and relax the 
“* Rallie’’? Massage Apparatus alternately,. exer- 
cising abdominal muscles, and massaging internal 


organs. 


The discerning diner 


The ‘* Rallie’’ Massage Apparatus shown with 
expects (and rightly deserves) the pulling strands extended. The device its for 


men and women of all ages, 
Write to:— 
an Irish Linen table-napkin RALLIE HEALTH APPLIANCES LTD. 


(Dept. 189L), 314-316 EUSTON ROAD, 
LONDON, N.W.1. 
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An impressive list 
of Spring Novels. 


joseph Peyre 

THE ee OF THE BULL, 
“A great novel of its kind. ”’— 
DANieL GeorGe (Bookman). A 
wonderful story of love and bull- 
fighting in Spain, subtler than Blood 
and Sand, but as exciting. The author 


is winner of the Prix Goncourt. 
12s. 6d. 


| REPRINTING | 


Philip Gibbs 


NO PRICE FOR FREEDOM. 
His inspiring novel of the fall of 
Poland. “As great a book as even 
Sir Philip has yet written.’ *—Liverpool 
Post. “ Deeply moving . . . written 
with passionate conviction.”— R. C. 
CHURCHILL (Bir mingham Post). “An 
imaginative feat.’”—MiIcHAEL SwAN 
(Sunday Times). 15s. 


Philip Lindsay 


THE COUNTERFEIT LADY. 
The gay truth about Mary Moders 
of Canterbury who successfully mas- 
queraded as a German princess and 
became the talk of _seventeenth- 
century London. 12s. 6d, 


E. M. 
Aimedingen 


GROUND CORN. 
A vivid and dramatic novel of pre- 
revolutionary Russia. “ Heightened 
by the vivid and entirely convincing 
glimpses ... of the Revolution.” 
—Time and Tide. 12s. 6d. 


NEW DETECTION | 


Beverley 
Nichols 


THE MOONFLOWER. 

“ Even more attractive and plausible 
than No Man's Street. 1 had to rip 
straight through this book.’—G. B. 
STERN (Sketch). ‘ Already a master 
of thecraft . . . first-class detection.” 
—JULIAN SYMONS (Manch. E. News) 

12s. 6d 


joan Fleming 


HE OUGHT TO BE SHOT. 
“A most accomplished English 
detective story.”—Crristopuer Pym 
(Manch. D. Dispatch) “A full- 
blooded thriller."—Daily Telegraph. 


. 9s. 6d 
john Muir 


THE DEVIL’S POST OFFICE. 
As exciting as Buchan, as’ daring as 
Sapper; an ordinary Englishman is 
suddenly caught up in some tremen- 
dous events of international import- 
ance. You will enjoy his adventures. 
9s. 6d. 


Donald Forbes 


THE ELEVENTH HOUR. 
The solitary clue of a footprint on a 
beach enables Inspector Gregory to 
uncover a dangerous scheme to crush 
the British Empire, 9s. 6d. 
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HUTCHINSON 


| and agree to be weaker than the other. 


that has been created is not the retaining of the power 
for purposes of retaliation but by unilaterally giving 
it up on your part. To seck safety through retalia- 
tion is to continue in fear... There really is no “ safe” 
way to throw off fear. It must be thrown away, not 
minding the consequences. In the present case, to 
retain the weapons along with the fear of its being 
used at any time or in retaliation by the other side 
adds nothing to safety, and is not an asset in any 
real sense. It is in the net result a minus quantity. 
To say that the West is relatively weaker in con- 
ventional weapons is wrong in fact as well as in 
policy. But supposing it is as stated, is the position 
improved by letting both sides hold these new wea- 
pons of destruction? The mathematics of the 
American argument is far from convincing. It ignores 
the essential nature of the new weapon which, by 
hypothesis, is to be held by both sides, We can 
carry no negotiation forward with such arguments. 
They can only serve to put off the efforts of those 
who work for peace. No side will agree to surrender 
Fear is the 
fundamental evil that generates war, hot or cold, 
ancient or modern. And the only way to get rid of 
it is unilateral action, to begin the right thing with- 
out waiting for the other side. 

If we get these new weapons. out of the way, the 
wall will have been breached, and we may then tackle 
the general question with greater hopes of success. 
If this is dene, we may then look upon the atom as 
something that came to take us from the peak of 
error and fear down into the valley of peace, His- 
tory may then look upon it all as an ugly dream that 
dissolved when it reached its climax of terror, 

Madras, C. RAJAGOPALACHARI 


SCOTLAND FOR EVER 


Sir,—As one of the young Scots who were pro- 
voked to romantic Stevensonian episodes with the 
Stone of Destiny, I should like to comment on Mr. 
Thomson’s excellent article. 

The home-rule agitation of five years ago may 
seem to be more forceful than the home-rule agita- 
tion of today, as Mr. Thomson says. It should be 
remembered, however, that no movement can exist 
at fever pitch all the time, and there are undoubtedly 
more people quietly working for some form of self- 
government for Scotland today than there have ever 
been before. In the long run any movement must 


be judged, not by the support it appears to get, bur » 


by the actual number of people who devote their 
time and energy to it. Even the young romantics 
are with us still. Scarcely a month passes without 
some incident which is deplored in all the Prince’s 
Street clubs. 

Mr. Thomson also mentions that the Balfour Com- 
mission emphasises that Scotland is contributing less 
than her share of U.K. expenditure on a population 
basis. ‘That the Commission states so is deplorable 
and one is tempted to the view that it has fallen 
over backwards to justify the status quo. The White 
Paper, Revenue and Expenditure (Cmd. 9051), shows 
that while Scotland has a population percentage of 
10.43 of the total British population, she contri- 
buted (1952-53) 9.69 of the total British revenue. 
This is no very great disproportion, particularly when 
we remember that in previous years Scotland has 
contributed more than her fair share of revenue on 
a population basis. 

The greatest grievance which exists in Scotland 
in the field of financial relations is in the matter of 
expenditure on joint United Kingdom services. Scot- 
land in the year 1952-53 contributed £203 million 
to expenditure on these services. While we have 
some information on the headings under which this 
expenditure is incurred, we have’no direct informa- 
tion on where it is spent. There is a very strong 
feeling in informed circles in Scotland that a very 
considerable proportion of that £203 million which 
comes from Scotland is spent in the South, creating 
employment there and raising the English standard 
of living at the expense of the Scots. Scotland used 
to boast that it provided the heads of the U.K. de- 
partments. Now it can also boast that in some 
measure it is financing them. 

Finally, may I express my approval for. Mr. 
Thomson’s suggestion that a Scottish Parliament 
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should be considered against the background ¢ 
British federalism as a whole. It is not exclusivel 
a Scottish problem; it is an English one as well. 
Hugh MacDairtnidism and the savage creed of 
“Scotland free and neutral” finds little support -in | 
Scotland. Yet there can be no doubt that most Scots 
would like to see a Scottish federal parliament meet 
ing in Edinburgh. Federalism may not be spec- 
tacular, but it is undoubtedly practical. : 
2 Circus Gardens, Ian R. HAMILTON | 
Edinburgh, 3. 


PSYCHIATRIC TREATMENT 


Sir,—As an American psychiatrist in England wit 
the U.S. Air Force, I wonder if I may be permitted |] 
to make a few remarks concerning the recent dis+_ 
cussion of psychiatric treatment in your columns, 
My contacts with British psychiatric hospitals during 
my stay here have shown that there seems to be'a)} 
rather unfortunate dichotomy between the physicians | 
who are primarily interested in organic treatment | 
and those who are more concerned with psycho- 
therapy and psychodynamics. The recent tendency 
in the United States has been for men of both groups © 
to collaborate in a teaching atmosphere, so that th 
patient may benefit by obtaining the treatment” 
which is most useful in his particular case. Institu- | 
tions which supply psychoanalytic training are more- | 
and more being developed, in the States, within © | 
medical school settings. a 

ne do not see how Mr. Robinson concluded that” 

“Mental Hospital Doctor” was simply request= | 
es more long-term psychotherapy. ‘The point that 
was made was that people must’be trained in psycho- — 
therapy in order to deal most capably with emotional) 
illness. Long-term psychotherapy is neither desir- 
able nor indicated for many cmotionally disturbed 
individuals; but it is only the person who is well” 
trained in psychotherapy who is able to carry ov 
short-term treatment and most skilfully decide 
is indicated in each particular case. 

Another approach to the problem which nil 
recently been stressed in the States 19 the teaching 
of psychodynamics during lhespital training in 
psychiatry, as well as including it in the basic curri- — 
culum of medical school, in addition to the tradi-— 
tional descriptive psychiatric studies. The fact that” 
ever 50 per cent. of the hospital beds in England 
and the United States consist of psychiatric cases, i 
does not point to a solution of ‘training thousands |) 
and thousands of additional psychiatrists, but» to! 
having the general physician given a better under- | 
standing of psychodynamics and of elementary tech- 
niques in psychotherapy. x 

The “less extended method,” in contradistinctio 
to what Mr. Robinson has in mind, js skilled psyche 
therapy in the hands of a trained physician who can 
most effectively and rapidly treat emotionally dis=— 
tdrbed patients and when indicated, utilise the 
advances in organic treatment as weil. eI 

Liverpool. Norman D. Lazar © 


OF 


| 
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Sir,—Kenneth Robinson’s efforts to promol 
better psychiatric facilities in this country entith 
him to the respect of every psychiatrist. It is th 
more surprising to find him so little worried abo 
the fact that the majority of psychiatrists in the | 
Health Service cannot honestly say that they ha e 
had serious training in psychotherapy. And the fact 
that the average doctor is quite untrained, and 
average psychiatrist only half-trained, in psycholos 
psychoanalysis, and the social sciences, is 
undone as his letter might suggest, wy other ‘ 
about the brighter atmosphere in mental hospital 
and the increasing interest shown in the activity ¢ 
patients there. 

Human beings are complex, subtle and infinitel ly 
varied. ‘To understand them or treat their disorders 
of feeling can never be easy; it will always i 
scientific humility and disciplined study and 
longed apprenticeship. Administrative optimis mi ’ 
not a useful alternative and neither is medical con 
placency. A short-cut method for the treat 
neurosis has not been discovered (although B 
field-Bonnington’s grandchildren abound), ..2 
the light of findings already made -y the still- 
science of psychoanalysis has as much cha 
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being just “around the corner” as the Philosopher’s 
Stone. When the founder of psychoanalysis was 
reproved for not having discovered a science that 
would allow understanding of the nature of neurosis 
without so much work for patient and therapist, he 
told the story of the woman who said to her hus- 
band as they were setting out in their car—‘ Now 
please remember we are in a hurry. We have no 
time for short cuts.” 

Even if one concedes a point to Mr. Robinson’s 
hopes that useful short methods of psychotherapy 
might be found, in spite of Freud, for the treatment 
of severe neurosis, few would concede that these 
are likely to be stumbled upon by relatively un- 
trained people. Those who run the Health Service 
have every need. to take seriously the “ Mental Hos- 
pital Doctor” who realised his ignorance and unfit- 
ness to treat neurotic patients in spite of his psychia- 
iric training, and sought to fit himselt for his task, 
but, found the training too expensive. 

Mr. Robinson may fairly point to many a build- 
ing designated as a neurosis centre. The Health 
Service has a right to be proud of its buildings but 
does he seriously suggest they are staffed with 
snough well-trained psychotherapists? Or _ that 
alternative empiric methods of physical treatment 
are adequate substitutes for the scientific psycho- 
therapy sought in vain in the Health Service by your 
Sriginal correspondent? Ors that proper training in 
depth psychology should be excluded from the 
Health Service because it would change the face of 
medicine? The cost of properly training the psycho- 
therapists needed to tackle the problem of neurosis 
in this country has plainly shaken Mr. Robinson, 
and I do not blame him. But what of the cost to this 
country of leaving neurotic illness untreated and half 
treated ? EXPERIENTIA DOCET 


AUNT OR ARBITER 


Sir,—Mr. Berger asks me about my sense of reality. 
?erhaps I can best answer him by making two lists: 
1) Things that are manifestly real: war, concentration 
-amps, forced labour, execution of political opponents, 
‘xit visas, Press censorship, directed literature and 


painting. (2) Things that are manifestly unreal: love 
of beauty, mutual aid, honour, justice unconstrained, 
liberty of expression, “joy in widest commonalty 
spread.” ‘The Communist parties of the world,” 
in whom Mr. Berger places his faith, are also a reality, 
and I would add them to the first list. The anti- 
Communist parties of the world are also a reality, and 
I see no reason for associating them with my secoud 
list. I still question our society’s values, as earnestly 
as ever and as earnestly as Mr. Berger; but I refuse 
to resolve such questioning by violence. ‘‘ Ou’on 
manie la force ou qu’on soit blessé par elle, de toute 
maniére son contact pétrifie.’ (Simone Weil). 
HERBERT. READ 


Sir,—I was interested by last week’s letter from 
nine rank-and-file members of the I.C.A., but their 
mere list of exhibitions does not refute my argument 
about the Institute’s bias. It is a question of the 
emphasis of the exhibitions, their presentation and 
their selection. May I give just three examples? 

In their first exhibition, 40,000 Years of Modern 
Art, 30 out of 101 paintings, covering the period 
1907-47 were surrealist or surrealist-inclined. That 
is surely disproportionate representation. 

The catalogue to an exhibition, innocuously en- 
titled Collages and Objects, quotes an artist: 


I do all sorts of things to them [his works]— 
put them in the rain, throw beer on them . . . 


The helpful introduction to another exhibition, 
called Opposing Forces, includes the following sen- 
tence: 

All these calligraphics whether dionysiac or 
coldly lucid, ghostly exorcisers or mystic and erotic, 
create new spaces qualitatively revealed to us by 
the intuition of the visionaries of this transcended 
Real—a Real which has, at any rate physically if 
not directly, the most adventurously epic of refer- 
ences on the level of post-romantic psychology, 
relationships of uncertainty, transfinities and amaz- 
ing topological combinations as well as the logic 
of contradiction, 

My good faith is questioned because I have “ con- 
sistently limited” my visits to the I.C.A. to those 
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necessary for my job. This is simply untrue, Until 
I was convinced that the Institute was going fast in 
what I believe to be a futile direction, I attended and 
took part in a good many discussions, and even served 
on one of their committees. Finally, I did not say 
the I.C.A. was entirely useless. I questioned whether 
the £1,500 which the Arts Council gives the Institute, 
might not be better used. I still question that. 
JOHN BERGER 


PRICE FIXING 

Sir,—To compare, as Mr. Ricketts does, the 
“Kangaroo Courts ” of trade associations to the dis- 
ciplinary councils of the learned professions is a 
gratuitous insult to the latter. May I remind your 
correspondent that no doctor or solicitor has yet 
been struck off the rolls for rendering an account 
deemed too low by his colleagues? I have also yet to 
learn where a trader has had his supplies withheld 
because he was guilty of overcharging, supplying a 
new part where a minor repair would have sufficed. 
or sending out faulty work. M. Harris — 

Dublin. 


LAWRENCE’S BICYCLE 


S1r,—Although outside my province, I may be able 
to help David Garnett on what he calls “ the crucial 
question” of Lawrence’s Morris bicycle. 

James Leasor in his recent biography of Nuffield 
states that in the year 1900 he held seven speed 
championships in three counties, and that he did 
not retire from cycle racing until the year 1902. He 
stated that at this time he was selling cycles as fast 
as he could make them, but was already interesting 
himself to an increasing degree in motor cycles, of 
which he built the first under his own name in 1900, 
but did not market until 1904-5. 

As it seems unlikely that more than a very few. 
Morris motor cycles were sold to the public in the 
years 1900-1901, it is correspondingly likely that at 
least some bicycles were sold in order to maintain 
the business on a profitable level. 

The Motor. LAURENCE POMEROY 


MORE FLAVOUR 


The pure white plastic fibres 
of the tip—an exclusive 
feature of Grosvenor—yield 
more flavour from the fine 
tobaccos. A cool yet satis- 


fying cigarette—and these 
extracts from letters tell you 
what other smokers think 
of Grosvenor Tipped. 


“... TI think these cigarettes are most 
‘attractively packed and give a delightfully 
coal smoke, and I am sure they will be an 
instant success.” 

—M.O., London, W.C.2. 


“ .. best of its kind that I have 
met... I feel quite sure that you will 
have a tremendous success with this new 
product...” 


—S. J. P., London, W.C.1. 

“1 like them immensely .. . they are 

* a very cool smoke. ... at the price of 20 

for 3/7d., handsomely packed as they are, I 

think that Grosvenor must make a strong 
impact on the market.” 


—E. W. F., London, E.C.4. 
** . . you are indeed to be congratulated. 
They make a very good smoke and are 
particularly kind to the throat.” 


—R. A. L., London, S.W.1. 


You will find it very rewarding to try 
a box yourself. Your Tobacconist sells 
Grosvenor Tipped, or can readily obtain 
them for you. If any difficulty, please 
write : 


The House of State Express, 
210, Piccadilly, 
London, W.1. 


IN BOXES 


20 3/7 


AND FLAT CARTONS OF 


10 for 1/94 


. —_ — — 


...DOUBLES your 


smoking enjoyment 


ngaener 


TIPPED 


Made $y Hate Qoqpreso 


A lot. of people are asking this question.. The answer is that 
THINGS DON’T JUST HAPPEN TO BREAD; the baker produces the kind that people 
seem to want. So you see, it’s up to you. There’s white, National white, brown, . 
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What’s happened 


wholemeal, and wheatgerm bread. Each is different, each is good, but for high food 


value wheatgerm bread is outstanding. 


It’s made from bran-free flour to which the miller 
has added eight to nine times extra wheatgerm. So 
why don’t we all eat Hovis—the wheatgerm bread? 
Maybe one day we will—when everyone knows how 
00d it is, how good it tastes. Don’t just take our 
word for it—let’s look at what actually has been 
happening to bread. 


Inside information 


Strip off the wheat-grain’s outer husk (the bran) and inside 
is the starchy white kernel and the wheatgerm. It’s from 
the white kernel alone that the whitest flour is made, and, 
if you like it, this makes the all-white loaf that seemed so 
desirable in the days when we couldn’t have it. 


The heart of the wheat 

The heart of the wheat-berry is the wheatgerm from which, 
when it is sown, the new plant grows. Small though it is, 
the wheatgerm contains an extraordinarily high proportion 
of wheat’s natural flavour and goodness. 


National white bread 

National white may not have the gleaming whiteness of 
some white bread, because it still has a little of the bran 
and a fraction of the wheatgerm left in it. Dieticians are 
in two minds about the value of bran so far as humans are 
concerned, but everyone agrees that the more wheatgerm 
we get, the better. So there’s another good kind of bread 
for you. 


What Wholemeal means 

It means just what it says—the whole meal, or wheat. 
berry, ground into a flour with nothing added and nothing 

taken away. This means that you get all the bran (which 

may or may not suit you), and you lose no wheatgerm, 

and that’s definitely a good thing. 


Better and better 

But wouldn’t it be even better—since wheatgerm is such 
a good thing—if we could have not only the small original 
portion of wheatgerm, but a great deal more besides? 
Well, we can—in Hovis. Hovis flour is unique. It has no 
bran; that has gone to do its most useful job, feeding | 
animals. - But it has extra wheatgerm, between 8 and 9’ 
times more than you can get in wholemeal. 


The slice of life 

This is what makes Hovis the slice of life—gives it its 
specially interesting flavour, and gives energy and well- 
being to people who eat it regularly. To our way of 
thinking, when it comes to wheatgerm, that makes Hovis 
eight to nine times better than bread was in the good old 
days. And you can’t ask for more than that, can you? 


Hovis is the Slice of Life 


Lig Photograph 
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Ross at the Depot 


Wirnuetp from the public since the Twenties 
when it was written, T. E. Lawrence’s The 

int* is one of those time bombs of literature 
which fail to go off when the hour comes. Its 
mystery, kept alive by a leak here and there, a 
single copy circulating somewhere or other, and 
by people “ privileged to see,” has been artificial; 
and the habit of building up expectation of 
“revelations” in his work is maintained even 
mow by issuing an unexpurgated edition in 
leather at extra cost. It is an odd comment on 
our manners that we have contrived to make the 
short list of four-letter words, on which an army 
moves, into the nuggets of a publisher’s gold 

ine. Lawrence was, of course, writing when 
the revival of the rights of blasphemy and bad 
language was regarded as an ethical duty; but, 
or a later generation, military service and war 
have not been a novelty, linguistically or other- 
wise, and J doubt whether anyone under 40 will 
want to pay to read exactly what the soldier said 
© often. No scandal, no sex, no sodomy. The 

int is simply an earnest documentary work. It 
was noted down night after night in the Nissen 
huts of the R.A.F. Depot, records what went on 
in the huts and on the square and. what it felt 
like to have one’s spirit broken and to be turned 
fimto 352087 A/c Ross. This experience has 
become a commonplace to the majority of living 
males and dozens of documentaries have 
escribed the process. In waiting till 1955 the 
200k has waited too long and discloses nothing 
much about Lawrence himself. 
All the’same, there is a curious period interest 
n The Mint. It is an arty book: Lawrence’s 
dwn injured romanticism and his self-pity see 
0 that. One sees now a pathos in the stilted 
riginality which was worked into so much of 
‘he more ardent prose of the time and which I 
ake to be a hangover from Meredith. 

So the appellant moon easily conjures me 
outside. . 
On the western slope swelled the strident 


activity of red-and-chocolate footballers. ? 
-awrence’s prose attempts to attract attention 


0 its airs and merits; he is a word prig. 
Jccasionally, in a portrait, an eventual touch 
sf fantasy justifies him: 


China... is a stocky Camberwell coster- 
monger, with the accent of a stage Cockney. 
Since childhood he has fought for himself and 
taken many knocks, but no care about them. 
He is sure that safety means to be rough 
among the town’s roughs. His deathly white 
face is smooth as if waxed, the bulging pale 
eyes seem lidless like a snake’s, and out of their 
fixedness he stares balefully. . . . China has 
said, “ F——” so often, inlaying it monoton- 
ously after every second word of his speech 
With so immense an aspirated “f,” that his 
lips have pouted to it in a curve which sneers 
across his face like the sound-hole of a fiddle’s 
belly. 
‘must be said that The Mint is more laboured 
1 its first painful 165 pages which are based on 
otes taken certainly too close to the object; the 

maining 40 pages, based on letters, are both 
appier in themselves and are more freely 


‘The Mint. By 352087 A/c Ross. Cape. 17s 6d. 
imited Edition: 34 guineas. 


written, and this part of the book contains an 
excellent description of speeding on a motor 
bike. Lawrence wrote spiritedly about action. 
Another virtue of The Mint lies in its honest 
effort. to get to the bottom of his subject. At 
first the impression is that what is unique 
experience for him in his egocentric way is 
commonplace for his fellows, but presently he 
notices that it will not be commonplace for them 
either. In 1923, with a million and a half unem- 
ployed in England, enlistment meant the open 
acknowledgment of defeat by life. Having lost 
their souls, men glumly hesitated as they handed 
over their last possession: their bodies. 

We include “lads” and their shady equiva- 
lent, the hard case. Also the soft and the silly: 
the vain: the old soldier who is lost without 
the nails of service: the fallen officer sharply 
contemptuous of our new company, yet trying 
to be well-fellow and not proud. Such a novice 
dips too willingly at the dirty jobs, while the 
experienced wage-slave stands by, grumbling. 

The dressy artisans, alternately allured and 
repelled by our unlimited profession, dawdle 
for days over their trade-tests, hoping some 
accident will make up their minds. Our Glas- 
gow blacksmith given only bread and tea one 
day in dining hall, cried, “ Aam gaen whame,” 
muddled his trial job and was instantly turned 
down. ‘That last afterncon he spent splutter- 
ing crazy, non-intelligible confidences at every 
one of us. A dumpy lad he was, with 
tear-stained fat cheeks, and so glad to have 
failed. “Dry bread,” he would quiver half- 
hourly with a sob in his throat. Simple- 
minded, like a child, but stiff-minded, too, and 
dirty; very Scotch. ‘ 
Lawrence himself joined the R.A.F. under the 

name of Ross at a time of physical and spiritual 
exhaustion in his life when (he said) he was 
capable of only negative decisions. He wanted, 
he says, to get back to human kind and, half-way 
through the book, he thinks the plan has failed. 
It probably did fail: it was loveless and despair- 
ing. The malicious and the knowing have 
described Lawrence’s enlistment as an example 
of his chronic play-acting, but human motives 
are rarely simple; even if he were play-acting, 
this is as serious and complex a compulsion as 
its opposite, and not less “real” or “ sincere.” 
Self-dramatisation is common among gifted men 
and provides its own experience. At the Air 
Force medical, the doctor noted, Lawrence says 
(no doubt with some  self-infatuation) that 
he looked as though he had been going short 
of food for months. If he had, there was no 
need for him to have done, and he may have 
half-starved in a sulking desire to show he 
had, not received sufficient attention. That 
does not alter the fact that a hungry man was 
abasing himself before the doctor. The theme 
of abasement already occurs in The Seven Pillars 
of Wisdom; in The Mint one is struck by the 
analogy with religious conversion. The book 
might indeed be a histrionic footnote to 
Alfred de Vigny’s elaborate comparison of the 
religious and military vocations. The world is 
abandoned, and the gates close on the recruit, 
as private possessions the body and the mind 
are systematically destroyed, the will is thrown 


-away, the subject is in a condition as abject as 


that of Saint Ignatius when he stood in rags at 
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Montserrat; only after abasement can obedience 
become an instinct and the old man give place 
to the new man, the required automaton, fulfilled 
in corporate pride and corporate wholeness, 
That is the ultimate reward; in the interim, 
he sinks restfully and unresponsibly into the dull, 
Kind, corrupt world of the closed community, 
where promiscuousness kills the desire for 
intimacy, where sex is a dirty word, and the last 
feeble ghosts of private life escape in groans and 
babblings from the lips in sleep at night. That 
is purgatory. It is a loss that Lawrence had to 
leave the R.A.F. and lost the will to describe the 
experiences of the technician’s heaven. 

To his companions, as far as so impersonal 
a writer can disclose it, Lawrence was an oddity. 
He could not swear. They were considerate 
about his age—he was eight years older than 
most and was physically exhausted more quickiy 
than they. They admired his use of long words, 
they borrowed a little money. They must have 
seen him wince at the sight of their bullocky 
animality. He let them down in one respect: 
every man has some small advantage he can 
exploit; why, as a “ toff,” did he not exploit the 
fact? There was no masochism in the men, 
there was no point in being a “mug.” This 
complaint came to a head in the conflict with 
a sergeant who was one of two or three sadist§ 
who made his life hell at the Depot in those days. 
This sergeant was a killer. One day, when 
he had reduced his squad to a helpless, gasping 
collection of sweating and frightened animals, 
he made a short inspection to finish them off, 
stopped in front of Lawrence and said: ‘“ Whex 
did you have a bath? Open your collar,” thrust 
his hand roughly inside against my wet breast. 
“Christ, the bloody man’s lousy. . . . March 
the filthy out to the wash-house and scrub 
the out of him properly.” ’ Lawrence was 
marched off by Sailor, who had a great com-~ 
mand of picturesque obscenity. The blanks 
lengthen in Sailor’s dialogue: “God if that 
long streak of pokes his head in here 
after us, Pll knock seven different sorts of ——. 
out of him. But, mate, you let the flight down, 
when he takes the mike out of you every time. 
Give the ignorant -bag a great gob 
of your toffology.” 

Pain is the subject of The Mint and it is not 
pain quietly borne. It is relieved by rough kind-: 
ness. When Lawrence, who slept badly, went for’ 
a walk at night he was treated with sympathy, 
wonder and pity by the sentries. He observed 
their new character growing up in the men. 
Once the hell of drill was over and they got 
to the machines, they found the unconscious 
solace of mass men: the machines belonged to 
them, not to the silly fools who flew them and 
messed them up. Lawrence was moved by this, 
and the puritan in him responded to the dull- 
self-righteousness of unexceptional people. 
Since he was exceptional himself he must have 
been divided in mind. It is pretty evident that 
he knew he had no place there and that the cure 
—that old, mystical, muddied notion of “ going 
back to the people ”’—was, stunt or no stunt, 7 
failure. The affair of the motor bicycle sug- 
gests the trouble was one that could not be 
solved by immolation in the corporate life. And 
there The Mint leaves us. It is, in point of 
writing, one of the first documentaries, tortuous 
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and self-conscious, vivid and affected, powerful 
and yet weakened by shrillness and mannered 
introspection. Writing was not his medium. 
Or, rather, to be his medium it had to have the 
great, cruel, false, personal, romantic subject, 
with Carlyle’s “dark curtains”? coming down on 
it in the end. The Royal Air Force was pre- 
cisely not that in 1923 and, in seeing the com- 
monest men only in relation to their failure in 
civilian life and their military training, he showed 
his distance from them. ‘Those writers who 
have succeeded in portraying common men have 
not made them the acolytes of the writer’s own 
personal rituals. One is left, at the end of 
The Mint, moved by the writer’s pain and 
nagged by the peculiarity of his case. One is 
not left with very much more. 

V. S. PRITCHETT 


PERPETUITY 


Moment not of being 

Out of another time 

Under a different sky. 
(What the river 
Taker away! Giver!) 


Near-by others fleating 
Foam astray as I am 

Rapt in a bubble of joy, 

Of woe, or fear of touching: 
Bubbles each other lime 
join and themselves destroy. 


Ever and never the same 

Water and film and air 

Traveller, journey and flow 
(The watcher on the bank 
The hoper and his plank) 


Breather and blood and flame 
Ash into flight into fire : 
Reaping to plough and to sow 
Name, go dance with name! 
Plenty weeps with desire 

Ago and again ago. 


In perpetuity 
Be here thew prayer: 
May may. beco 2e 
While would would waft 
O let let be 
Our sum, our raft, our quay. 
I. A. RicHarps 


GIVING NAMES 


Giving of names—the child, the fruit-tree or 
Emotions moving on the mind: 

Is it some truer nature we restore 

When we seek the one word that will not bend 

Or break or change? And when at last we find 

What seems the word the object waited for 

Is then the object changed, does it mean more? 


All creatures leaping from the primal water 
Waited for centuries until 

Man became eloquent about their nature, 

Dividing off the fish, the beast, the fowl 

Until at last he circumscribed them all 

In their particular properties. Vague matter 

Seemed shaped out of the words that he could 

utter. 


And with no symbolism then but with 

Names only he enclosed them in a world 

That was a world where he also could breathe. 

Animals then might wander in the cold 

And snowy places of the farthest north 

Yet still be tethered to their namer’s hold. 

Names are a kind: of safety which men build 

Till beasts, once rampant on the upper earth, 

Are drawn at last into the general fold 

Where man is mute about the matter—death. 
ELIZABETH JENNINGS 


Satan’s Offspring 
Yhe Old Cause: Three biographical studies 


in Whiggism. By JOHN CaRSWELL. Cresset 
Press. 30s. 


Distance usually lends clarity to the view so 
far as history is concerned. Looking back overt 
the centuries, we escape the confusing details 
and see only broad, simple outlines. With the 
Whigs it has been the other way round. They 
themselves were clear enough who they were 
and what they stood for. “The Old Cause,” 
“the Whig party,” “the Glorious Revolution ”— 
they knew exactly what these phrases signified. 


Their immediate successors found things equally. 


simple. Not merely Lord Holland and Lord 
John Russell, but even Macaulay took Whig 
values for granted and interpreted history with 
their aid. Lesser historians clung to this version 
until only the other day. The Whigs were treated 
as an organised party, defending the cause of 
liberty in a coherent two-party system, which 
merged without important change into the 


Liberal-Conservative system of the 19th century. ° 


A storm of practical criticism blew this version 
away. The two-party system, even the idea of 
party, vanished. All our present authorities— 
Sir Lewis Namier, Professor Pares, Mr. Romney 
Sedgwick—treat of 18th-century politics without 
needing the Whig name. Influence, not party 
allepiance: is the binding force; the struggle for 
jobs, not the promotion of a cause, the stuff of 
politics. 

Of course, these great authorities must be 
right. Their scholarship carries all before it. 
Anyone who dared to questicn their view would 
soon be bludgeoned into insensibility—and in 
any case no one would dare. But we are left 
timidly asking—if party meant nothing, why did 
contemporaries refer to it so often? If Whiggism 
had lost all meaning, why did men attach so 
much importance to being Whigs? Or—even 
accepting the analysis that politics were without 
principles at the accession of Geerge [1I—how 
ahd why did principles ever come back again? 
Mr. Carswell has ventured out into the desolate 
no man’s land where the answer to these ques- 


tions may perhaps be found. He comes after 


the Namier revolution in history and accepts it; 
but he would like to discover what happened 
to Whiggism in the century and a half between 
the Bill of Rights and the Great Reform bill. 

It is easier to commend his enterprise than 
his achievement. The exploration was crying 
out to be made, but it has not come off. Mr. 
Carswell’s method has been to take three typical 
Whigs whose careers straggle over the entire 
period. Thomas Wharton was born just before 
the outbreak of the civil wars; played a leading 
part in the Glorious Revolution; was a member 
of the Junta and of the Kit-Cat club; and died 
appropriately just after the Hanoverian succes- 
sion. Certainly a perfect Whig of the first 
generation—a strict Puritan by upbringing, a 
rake and duellist in adult life, yet always prac- 
tising some sort of political doctrine. George 
Dodington does equally well as the representa- 
tive of Whiggism in mid-course: plump, greedy, 
an intriguer for office yet rarely in it, he helped 
to overthrow Walpole in 1742 and therefore, Mr. 
Carswell thinks, carried out an act of liberation 
second only to that of the Revolution. However 
that may be, George Dodington, born Bubb, was 
certainly the sort of Whig whom people imagine 
when they want to laugh. Charles James Fox, 
the third Whig, explains himself: the greatest 
figure of Whig legend, the historic link between 
old Whiggism and new, the reformed gambler 
who became the first Liberal orator —without 
ever quite reforming. 

It ought to make a pattern, but it fails to do 
so. Mr. Carswell forgets his own pattern except 
in the introduction. He rattles. on about the 
private life and eccentricities of his characters 


without refiecting much whether the particular 


piece of information has any relevance to -the 


general theme. Wharton just survives this treat- 


">> - ment. 


- sulphate and so on, even for radio-activity. . 
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He was a reasonably important historicé 
figure, and the essay on him. draws a portrait 
a Whig politician, though rather an elusive one. 
But George Dodington, Lord Melcombe? Hi 
won't do at all. ‘Browning wrote an unreadabl 
poem about him in that strange series, Parley; 
ings with certain People of importance in thei 
Day—to which Chesterton rightly added, “b 
of none in ours.” And Chesterton has certainl 
said the last word about George Bubb. He i 
and was of no importance at all. It is nog 
Mr. Carswell trying to justify him by 
voluminous unpublished diary, now at Harvard. 
Thank heaven that it is unpublished! ; 
Charles James Fox can give life to any writer, 
especially to one so naturally spirited ds 
Carswell. Unfortunately he tails off at this poing, 
He says enough has been written about Fox 
already; perhaps he got bored. At all events, 
he gives us mainly Fox gambling at Brooks’s 
and exaggerating his emotions against Warren: 
Hastings. The other side of Fox hardly appears 
Mr. Carswell undoubtedly got hold of a good 
subject, and he even started with a clear idea. 
He intended to show that Liberty is justified 
of her fruits, even -when these turn out to be 
George ‘Bubb. “But the argument got lost somes 
where on the way. What remains are clever 
remarks, long stretches of the historic present, 
and a rather slighting judgment on one of thé 
greatest men in English history. 
A. J. P. Taytor 


Intent to Defraud 


The Piltdown Forgery. By J. S. Weer 


Oxford. 12s. 6d. 


The fluorine test measures not absolute age but 
the relative age of bones found in the same 
place. When it was first used by Dr. Oakley on 
the Piltdown skull no difference in age could be 
found between the skull proper and the jaw 
which were estimated to be at most only 50, 
years old. This at once made. the combination 
of*man-like skull and ape-like jaw more absurd 
than ever : for if they belonged to one individual, 
what was he doing at such a late date pretendi 
to be a missing link, without having had an 
ancestors. and without leaving any progeny; 
while if skull and jaw came from two individuals 
human and ape, what was a fossil ape doing i 
England ? il 

It was after a paleontological congress, during 
which the fossil bones had been shown, that 
Oakley mentioned a curious fact to Dr. Weiner 
there was no record of the exact place where thé 
second Piltdown man had been found. This set 
Dt: Weiner thinking about the whole affair. The 
remarkable feature of Piltdown man lies neither 
in jaw nor skull but in their combination, the 
proof of this combination being the flat wear of 
the molar teeth which is characteristic of man and 
not of ape. But the ape-man which such a com 
bination forces one to imagine is too bizarre te 
be credible, as the large number of argumentative 
papers on the subject goes to show. However, 
Dr. Weiner reasoned, if one assumed that 
jaw in fact belonged to an ape, could it possibly 
belong to a fossil one? and if to a modern one 
how about those teeth? They could hardly be 
so worn unless they had artificially been ground 
down, and if they had been ground down the 
the jaw must have been deliberately put into 
gravel pit at Piltdown some time after the frag 
ments of skull had been discovered there, i 
order to make them more spectacular. 

This interesting conclusion led to a whol 
series of complex tests being carried out. T 
fluorine test, now made much more sensitiv 
was repeated and this time made it quite plat 
that while the skull itself was old, the jaw cou 
only be modern ; a result consistently repeated 
the other tests, for nitrogen, collagen, water 


tests showed, besides, that both skull vada ja 
were artificially stained brown, as though by iro 
as was one of the flints found near them ; fui 


= 
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The Hidden River 


STORM JAMESON 


‘A story that is dramatic, full of care 
and thought and very skilfully told..— 
STEVIE SMITH in The Observer. * Written 
not only beautifully but with profound 
respect for the men and women whom 
it portrays..—ELizABETH BOWEN in 
The Tatler. 2nd impression. 12s. 6d. 


* 


War and Peace 
LEO TOLSTOY 


A reprint of the one-volume edition 
first published in 1942. The text is that 
of the annotated translation by Louise 
and Aylmer Maude, based on Tolstoy’s 
own final revision. 1,380 pages. 21s. 


* 


The French- 
Canadians, 1760-1945 
MASON WADE 


‘The story is fully documented and 
‘ends only with the close of World 
War II. Mr. Wade, an American 
historian, who is commendably neutral, 
holds a just balance between the 
English and French versions of Canadian 
history. —Guy Ramsey in the Daily 
Telegraph. 36s. 


* 


A Victorian 
Boyhood 


ee AGNES 


“In Sir Lawrence’s own phrase, he is 
writig of an age in which history held 
her breath; but he does it with such 
fact and feeling that his book can be 
recommended to anyone who has a 
lively sense of the English past.’-— 


The Times. 18s. 
4: 
Ballads of a 
Bogman 


-SIGERSON CLIFFORD 


’ Verses by an Irishman who remembers 
with affection the way of life in a valley 
where the storyteller by the peat fire 
“still commands a bigger audience than 
the television set in the pub. 8s. 6d. 


Just published 


The Family Herds 


P. H. GULLIVER 


A sociological study of two pastoral 
tribes in East Africa, the Jie and the 
Turkhana. Mr. Gulliver is a Government 
Sociologist. in. Tanganyika. 4 pages of 
plates, International Library of Sociology. 

25s. net 


The Myth of the 


Eternal Return 
MIRCEA ELIADE 


An essay on mankind’s experience of 
history and its interpretation, beginning 
with the study of the tradition or mytho- 
logical view, and concluding with a com- 
parative estimate of modern historiological 
approaches. 18s. net 


Ready February 25 


Plato's Phaedo 


R. S. BLUCK 


A translation with a full commentary of 
Plato’s masterpiece describing the last 
hours of Socrates and debating the 
question of the immortality of the soul. 
International Library of Psychology. 
21s. net 


Spirit and Nature 


Papers from the Eranos Year Books 
edited by JOSEPH CAMPBELL. The 
themes of the papers deal with the spiritual 
background of Western civilisation and 
the broad moral problems of contemporary 
society, and are by well-known scientists, 
philosophers and theologians, 

35s. net 


Training in Home 


Management 
MARGARET WEDDELL 


This book, the first of its kind to appear, 
is a plea for fuller consideration of what 
home management involves and for con- 
centrated action by all who are interested 
in social welfare. 12s. 6d. net 


Indian Village 


S. C. DUBE 


The social structure and trends of social 
change in an Indian village community. 
4 pages of plates, International Library of 
Sociology. 25s. net 


Routledge & Kegan Paul 


Stephen 
Spender 


COLLECTED POEMS 1928-1953 


“It is.impossible to read this collected volume 
without being often deeply moved’—c. s. 
FRASER: New Statesman. * Not only confirms 
an exceptional gift, but shows that Mr Spender 
has been a good enough craftsman to pare 
and refine all the time. He has never written 
better than in his latest poems, and that is 
saying a great deal.’—The Times. 15/- 


Aristophanes’ “ Lysistrata ”’ 
translated by DUDLEY FITTS 


A new version of one of the gayest, wittiest 
and bawdiest of all the classic comedies. 
“Brisk, slangy vers libre and honky-tonk 
choruses .. . Mr Fitts’s version reads attrac- 
tively and his hill-billy lyrics are charming.’ 
—Times Literary Supplement. 12/6 


Ibsen’s “‘ The Master Builder ”’ 
translated by EVA LE GALLIENNE 


Miss Le Gallienne’s translation of The Master 
Builder follows her version of Hedda Gabler, 
which we published earlier. Like its predecessor 
the translation is prefaced by an invaluable, 
detailed study of the play, 18/- 


Science Fiction Stories 


edited by 
EDMUND CRISPIN 


Authors include Ray Bradbury, 

- = A. E. Van Vogt, John Wyndham, 
Philip Latham, Henry Kuttner, Katherine 
MacLean, and many others. 15/- 


The Angel’s Name 
LOUISE COLLIS 


An impressive new novel by the author of 
After the Holiday. “ Miss Collis is obviously 
a gifted writer. —Manchester Guardian. ‘Her 
language, which owes something to Virginia 


Woolf, has poetic beauty ...she has a real 
feeling for words.’"—-ANTHONY RHODES: Sunday 
Times. 12/6 


Death & the Night Watches 
VICARS BELL 


Vicars Bell’s detective novels are celebrated 
for their wonderful village characters. Death 
and the Night Watches, his latest story, opens 
in a country churchyard at 6.30 a.m... 10/6 


White Africans J. F. LIPSCOMB 


Introduction by ELSPETH HUXLEY 
In this sane and fearless book Mr Lipscomb 
puts the case for the Kenya settlers—men 
who have created the country’s wealth and who 
are proud to call themselves “ natives.” They 
demand, and deserve, a fair hearing. 12/6 


Bridge Play for Beginners 
ALFRED SHEINWOLD 


“ Sheinwold is one of the greatest card analysts 
of the day. . . . Many phases in card play are 
covered and by a writer who is a delight to 
read. . . . The book is so good and so patient, 
so thorough and so expert a_teacher.’— 
EWART KEMPSON: Bridge Magazine. 

With card hands of play. 8/6 
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they showed that none of the numerous fossil 
bones and teeth found at Piltdown could possibly 
{ave come there naturally—not even the skull 
itself. : 

With this awful discovery the affair became 
interesting in another way. Piltdown man re- 
mains what he is, a missing link, though no longer 
between two stages of man’s physical history; he 
is instead a link between paleontological fact and 
a stage in the growth of evolutionary theory. 
Dr. Weiner gives an illuminating account of this, 
by describing the sequence of events at Piltdown 
and the men involved. A hoax can only be suc- 
cessful where enthusiasm and expectation go 
together. Darwin’s hypothetical ape-man had an 
enormous hold on the scientific imagination, and 
many people hoped that if Pliocene deposit was 
found in the South Downs the remains of 
Pliocene man would be found too. Piltdown 
man was an extraordinary fulfilment of these 
desires; indeed, a desire for further evidence 
had only to be expressed for further evidence to 
be discovered. For example, once the recon- 
struction of the skull had been made, it was felt 
that a convincing proof of Piltdown man being 
one person and not two would be the discovery 
of a canine tooth showing a particular kind of 
wear. Nine months later a tooth was found 
“ almost identical in form with that shown in the 
restored cast,” as Dawson wrote. Of course, the 
whole assemblage of bones and implements had 
been carefully chosen for effect. Thus the animal 
bones 1d teeth were certificates of age; the flints, 
being of exceedingly poor workmanship “unlike 
any known or defined industry,” as Ray 
Lankester put it, were certificates of primitive 
humanity; while the unlikely weapon of fossil 
elephant bone had, it seemed, no purpose but 
to provide, in Reginald Smith’s words, “a new 
and interesting problem, such as would éventu- 
ally provoke an ingenious solution.” 

However, some people continued to think the 
Piltdown assemblage so odd that it could only 
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SHEILA 
WINGHELD 


A Kite’s Dinner 


POEMS 


1938 - 1954 


‘Sheila Wingfield’s considerable talent is of a 
kind unusual in our time. Sinewy, thoughtful 
and surprising . . . this poetry continually 
interests and draws us on.’ 


— Anne Ridler, MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


‘A rare poet to whose work those who know 
it will return often.” — TIME AND TIDE 


‘A remarkably wide power of exploration 
into the mystery and horror of the world, and 
an ultimately religious acceptance of them... 
The best of these poems have a distinction 
Which is likely to last. 


— TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


‘The freshness and depth of the feeling, the 
delight ef the imagery, the ring and the 
grace of rhymed verse . . . a book which it 
would be a great loss to miss.’ 


— Elizabeth Bowen 


The Choice of 
the Poetry Book Society 


9s. 6d. net 
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songs of fabulous obscenity. 
‘strongest impressions one picks up from Lysis- 
trata is that marital relations were then far more . 


be explained as the result of coincidence. Pilt- 
down man the second was thus luckily discovered, 
among the stones raked off from an unspecified 
plough-field. A human molar had been found 
there with pieces of skull, together with a fossil 
hippo tooth; it was in fact a repetition of 
Piltdown the first, being “a tale of fabricated 
rarities, of insecure provenance, found in ill- 
defined circumstances.” 

Who did it? and why did the hoax succeed ? 
The hoaxer certainly had a lot of luck: the first 
X-ray photograph of the jaw was so poor that the 
roots of the teeth were not properly visible ; the 
chemical analysis of the jaw, which should have 
been carried out by the Uckfield public 
analyst, a friend cf Dawson’s, was never 
done; and the field-work, though appallingly 
recorded, was carried out by men of such stand- 
ing that it was almost unthinkable to question 
their motives. And yet, of course, motive was 
questioned, and on this fascinating problem, too, 
Dr. Weiner has much to say, although he cannot 
give a positive answer. Still, as a frustrated 
believer in eoliths was once compelled to write, 
“Watch C. Dawson. Kind regards.” 


Francis Huxtey 


To Peace Through 
Obscenity 


Aristophanes’ Lysistrata: AnEnglish Version: 
By Duptry Fitts. Faber. 12s. 6d. 


The Old Comedy, now represented by ten of 
the surviving plays of Aristophanes, is one of those 
areas of Greek literature where laymen suspect 
the enthusiasm of the expert. Can it really be 
as good as that? Purely as comedy perhaps not. 
I feel that despite the beauty of the lyrics, the 
roaring fantasy, the persisting “characters,” it 
does not excel so absolutely as, say, Homer or the 
historians; but its ambience is so extraordinarily 
interesting that we should not be surprised if it 
is sometimes overpraised as literature. 

Not'very far developed from a phallic ceremony 
the plays were holy in so far as they kept to a 
ritual pattern of obscenity, attack upon one 
element in the state and defence of another. The 
audience was addressed as the minor politicians of 
Athens; the major ones were often brought upon 
the stage. It was an Athens involved in twenty- 
seven years of aggressive war and guilty of 
oppression, extortion and atrocities. To them 
Aristophanes presented, with the combined 
authority of Itma and an archbishop’s sermon, 
his conservative themes, “Get rid of the tanner 
Cleon”—his position was comparable with 
Churchill’s—“ Stop this intolerable, useless, un- 
just war, or if you must continue, fight it without 
atrocities.” The comedies seem to have had no 
adverse effect on the Athenian will to resist; per- 
haps they enhanced it. But it may be that the 
gibes Aristophanes made in free Athens about 
Socrates, whom he probably admired, tipped the 
balance at the philosopher’s trial after the Old 
Comedy had been suppressed. 

Lysistrata was written in the year following the 
Athenian disaster in Sicily, a Dunkirk from which 
ships and men did not return. It is the play- 
wright’s most serious plea for peace. With the 
aim, I believe, of investing it with strong religious 
sanction he found a plot in which he could play 
the phallic jokes even harder than usual: the 
women of Athens combine with the women of 


‘Sparta to forbid theif husbands any love-making 


ull the war is stopped—so it is. _The stock thing 
to say here is that while we may find the jokes 
funny we can’t find them respectable, and that a 
modern performance of the play has the wrong 
effect by seeming outrageous. But is this so? It 
is a type of humour which so far from corrupting 
or depraving is at any rate “felt” to have 
exactly the opposite effect—as in a wardroom of 
naval officers roaring through the middle watch in 
Since one of the 


-modest demeanour of the political scientist. 
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satisfactory than they are now, one hopes t 
those who care for morals will study the 
Comedy as well as the Old Testament. 

This new American version goes very w 
indeed. In the dialogue, which is translated in 
a contemporary form of blank verse, Mr. Fitts h 
taken a good deal of trouble to get at Aristophanes 
meaning, but where there is tension between tha 
and the need not to seem too outlandish on t 
modern stage, the latter wins. Its a delight t 
read, it can be spoken, it could be acted. T 
lyrical passages are impressionistic, the pieces o 
Greek gathered up and reissued in a differen 
order with some left out anda little added. T 
Americans are lucky to have a living tradition a 
folk music that could easily fit tunes and rhyth 
to these jazzy echoes of the fifth century. I'd 
like to hear what they make ef them. 

ANDREW WORDSWORTH 


ment, Politics and Planning. Edited by 
WILLIAM A. Rorson. Allen & Unwin. 633 


The very large city is a phenomenon of recent 
history. When William Cobbett described Lon: 
don as “the Wen,” he did not foresee the eruption 
of wens the whole world over, from Australia te 
North America. As the large cities have grown in 
size during the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies, they have challenged most accepted notio 
of government and of morality, and have force¢ 
social commentators either to eulogise or to muck 
rake. “Where the carcase is, the vultures gather 
together,” exclaimed the American Francis Park- 
man: “the concentration of- citizens, like the 
concentration of soldiers, is a source of strength, 
wrote the Tynesider Joseph Cowen. City studies 
have swung between these two poles, from pride 
to shame, from horror to enthusiasm. 

Professor Robson, the editor of this compen- 
dious volume of almost 700 pages, has tried to 
eschew extremes and to maintain at ail times the 
His 
subject is the struggle of the great city, encased 
in an obsolete governmental shell, to grapple with 
mounting difficulties and to solve problems which 
cannot be overcome without drastic reforms. He 


ke 


has collected together eighteen individual essays 
on particular cities, neatly arranged in alphabetics 
order from Amsterdam to Ziirich, and has pre= 
faced them with a hundred-page introduction, 
directing attention to what he considers the mai 
themes. The authors of the essays were commis 
sioned by him to present a rounded picture of 
“the actual working” of great municipalities 
rather than to provide a detailed account of 
statutes, regulations and legal documents: the ins 
troduction is intended both to lead in and 
sum up. It concludes with an exhortatory perora 
tion, and the familiar but still potent comparison 
between today’s “overblown, dropsical city of 
elephantine proportions” and “the ordered, 
coherent, decentralised metropolitan region” 
tomorrow. 

Taken as a whole, this ambitious attempt t 
explore comparative government and to reveal 
what problems all cities have in common canno 
be counted a complete success. Many of th 
studies are flimsy and inadequate, like that 
Zurich: others, like that of Rome, are much to 
formal and stilted. The main weakness, howevel 
can best be discerned in the choice of the 74 hand 
some illustrations. A large number of them are 
aerial photographs, flattering the cities which the 
depict: of the rest, about a score are of the typ 
usually found in travel agents’ offices—Sugar Loa 
Mountain and a luxury hotel in Rio de Janei 
for example, or a summer-night scene in O! 
Stockholm. While the text is heavy with urb 
problems, the many illustrations gleam wii 
urban achievement, and only in the chapter ¢ 
Moscow is the paradox allowed to wither awa 
in an artificial atmosphere of post-capitali 
contentment. =. ee FP a & 21 

A careful reading of the text shows that it, tot 
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I 
The Piltdown Forgery BY J. S. WEINER 


Controversy over the authenticity of the Piltdown ‘Man continued from its dis- 
covery in I912 to its scientific exposure as a skilfully disguised modern specimen 
in 1953. Dr. Weiner’s book not only describes the scientific investigations but also 
illuminates, as far as possible, the authorship of the hoax. 
Tilustrated 12s. 6d. net 


THE LIFE OF DAVID HUME by 
Ernest Campbell Mossner. The new 
definitive biography of the © Scottish 


Heinrich Heine 
An Interpretation BY BARKER FAIRLEY 


philosopher and historian. Two full-colour 


and 18 half-tone illustrations, bound in 


white buckram. 684 pp 42s 


“Though I disagree with Professor Fairley’s conclusions about Heine, I have 
nothing but gratitude for his book. I can think of no other book which illuminates 
Heine’s imaginative world so clearly, and brings out so much in his poetry that 
was unguessed at before. And simply as an inquiry it is fascinating.’ EDWIN MUIR | 
in The Observer. 15s. net 


THE NORMANS IN SCOTLAND by 
R. L. Graeme Ritchie. The story of 


Scote-Nerman relations from their begin- 


nings down to the year 1165, rev ealing the 


extent ef the Norman contribution: to 
Scottish life and culture. Colour frontis- 
piece. 516 pp Edinburgh University Press 


The Dreamer and The Sheaves 
And Other Poems BY I. R. ORTON | 


Sos 


A first book of verse which reveals a maturity of poetic talent uncommon in a 
young writer. Miss Orton’s clear visual sense is matched by her acute apprehen- 
sion of reality in things unseen, and her use of language shows an impressive unity 
of ease and authority. 8s. 6d. net 


VINCENZO CATENA, A study of the 
Venetian Painter by Giles Robertson. 
A re-estimate of an artist who has been 


overshadowed by his great contemporaries, 


such as Titian and Giorgione. 63 half- 


tones, 


OXFORD u NIVERSITY P R ESS by | Edinburgh University Press 35s 


RENAISSANCE DICTIONARIES by 
De Witt T. Starnes. This study shows 


how the first English-Latin dictionaries 


SECKER & 


Alberto Moravia’s 
new and finest novel 


A GHOST AT NOON ¢ 


is the most discerning story 
| he has ever written, on the 
P theme of conjugal love. 


were based on early Latin wordbooks for 


schoolboys, and reveals also how much 


lexicographers owe today to these per- 


<< 


severing, but. sometimes naive pioneers. 
358 


THE ATOM 
FOR 


FOUR AND FORTY 
Danish Ballads in Scots by Sir Alexander 


A New Selection of 


fate aa, 
<<. Ve 


12s. 6d. Gray. Mermaids, ghosts, deeds of vio- 
lence, mirth and marriage, are among the 
, Tennessee Wr illiams’ : EK A C D subjects of these renderings which have 


been placed among the most distinguished 


new play 


} THE ROSE TATTOO 


Scots writings of our day. 8 line decora- 


tions. 


P B Edinburgh. University Press 12s 6d 
contains a new addition to 


his gallery of memorable 
; portraits in Serafine delle 
; 


SIMPLE CUSTOM cheerfully illustrated by 
Tain Moncreiffe and Don Pottinger. 
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presents its own brand of aerial photograph, not 
usually a flattering one but an overall view which 
leaves out a mass of significant detail that would 
only be meaningful at eye-level. Some of the 
sketchy historical information could profitably 
have been spared if more social detail had been 
introduced. In only a few of the chapters is the 
social framework of the city discussed in anything 
more than a perfunctory way, and it is lett to a 
Brazilian lawyer to point out that “it is difficult 
to explain without going into details the relation- 
ship between the political power system and the 
social structure.” In most of the studies, liberal 
generalities take the place of social probing, and 
we are confronted with congenial platitudes, like 
that of the Argentinian Professor Bielsa, who 
maintains that “the municipal problem is one of 
civic education, of the republican spirit, of respect 
for the law and for the interests of the community 
of citizens.” Professor Walker’s excellent essay on 
Chicago helps to show why such platitudes can- 
not take us very far. 

When dismissing the lawyer from these pages, 
Professor Robson would have been wise to have 
enlisted the services of a sociologist. Many of 
the problems discussed in the introduction— 
political apathy, for instance, or the implications 
of the exodus to the suburbs—cannot be con- 
sidered in formal political or administrative terms. 
Nor can the advantages and disadvantages of 
urban life be judged entirely according to the 
canons of civic consciousness. One of the most 
fascinating of all writers on the city, Lincoln 
Steffens, wrote his Shame of the Cities from 
material “which reporters know and don’t. re- 
port”: the same sort of material would be equally 
indispensable to any would-be author of the Pride 
of the Cities. It is the absence of such material 
from Professor Robson’s volume which lifts the 
reader high above the ground, watching the 
sprawling cities below and wondering in very 
general terms how best to re-plan them, 

ASA BriGGs 
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Art Under a Dictatorship. By H. LeEHmMaAnn- 
Haver. Oxford. 32s. 6d. 


This is a book that everybody interested in 
the relationship between art and contemporary 
history should read—and criticise. It is neither, 
in my opinion, profound nor just; but it raises 
issues that are seldom raised, includes much 
factual information hitherto unpublished, and 
will stimulate anybody who is prepared to think 
about the connection between art and politics 
to do so. The author, particularly interested in 
publishing and the graphic arts, was born in 
Berlin in 1903. In 1929 he went to the United 
States, where he has since remained. After the 
war he worked with the American Military 
Government, and during this time was able to 
renew his acquaintance with many German 
artists in whose history during the last thirty 
years he is passionately, almost guiltily, inter- 
ested. 

In this book he traces the development of 
German art, not so much in terms of actual 
paintings and sculpture as in terms of policy, 
from the Weimar Republic through Nazism to 
the present day, in which he sees definite signs of 
a Nazi resurgence. In a separate section he deals 
far less fully with Soviet art which he equates 
completely with Nazi art. And in his summing-up 
he reviews the contemporary situation in America, 
where, for instance, a City Council recently set 
up an inquiry into ‘* Modern Art,” during which 
it was seriously suggested that various canvases 
were a means of espionage, showing the weak 
spots in American fortifications! 

One of his most interesting conclusions from 
his study of Germany i$ that some art-forms are 
very much more susceptible than others to 
corruption. The Nazis were determined to use 
(abuse) every form of artistic activity. Their 
art-historians and archeologists supplied the 
myths (Cain was a true German: Abel was 
not), their painters supplied the sadist-aphro- 
disiacs, their sculptors the blood-heroics, their 
architects the monuments of conquest (space 
became ‘‘a strategic concept’), their craftsmen 
the true Nordic embellishments for the true 
Fatherland households. At least that was the 
comprehensive plan. In fact, they succeeded 
very well in getting the paintings they wanted, 
almost as well in sculpture, considerably less well 
in architecture and hardly at all in the crafts, 
The logic of this suggests that the more esthetics, 
in contrast to the practical demands of the 
medium, govern an art-activity, the more sus- 
ceptible it is to outside corruption; the purity of 
esthetics is defenceless. 

As I say, I consider this book neither profound 
nor just. Its comparative superficiality and its 
prejudices are the result, I think, of the author’s 
anarchic belief in the total freedom of the indi- 
vidual. He is a passionate anti-Nazi because the 
Nazis violated the rights of the individual. Yet 
surely what made (or makes) the Nazi movement 
one of the foulest in all history is something 
even worse than its despotism—its deliberate 
corruption of the social man, its turning of natural 
social co-operation into hysterical aggression and 
hate. I am sure that Mr. Haupt would theoretic- 
ally agree with that. But what really makes his 
blood boil is any collective plan, regardless of its 
aim. Because of this exclusive emphasis on the 
individual case, he: gets. his picture somewhat out 
of perspective. He is indignant that the Nazis 
should have ordered a fine publisher to produce 


one single copy of a book as a special present~ 


for the Fuhrer, and he rightly points out that 
this is cynical mockery of the whole idea of the 
printing press. But he says almost nothing about 
the far more evil and dangerous social fact that. 
nearly all Nazi art stimulated forms of sexual 
perversion. At other times his attitude leads not 
to omission but exaggeration. It is now a generally 


recognised fact that the first theories-about child — 


. how students in an East German Univers 


-the opposite; on the contrary, he uses this col 
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art over-emphasised the freedom that the ch 
should be given; yet Mr. Haupt accuses 
German pedagogues, who began pointing 
out in the late Twenties, of paving the way 
Nazism. 

It is also this same attitude that leads 
Haupt to misunderstand Soviet art. Both 
and Soviet art are equally far removed from hi 
theoretical ideal of the totally free artist. Bu 
that is not to say that they have anything else i 
common. In fact this is a mistake frequent] 
made. Black is called white simply becaus 
neither of them is blue. Mr. Haupt describ 


put public pressure on one of their professors t 
make a statement condemning the atom bomb 
He then implies that this amounts to the sam 
thing as the police pressure the Nazis put © 
public figures to make, say, anti-Semitic state 
ments. For Mr. Haupt the fact of any press 
is more important than its form or what it lead 
to. Yet the huge difference between the moralit 
and effect of these two cases is the constak 
difference between Nazi and Soviet art—no 
even the most virulent anti-Communist coul 
for example, accuse Soviet art of encouragin 
sexual. perversions. 

Often Mr. Haupt’s short-sightedness in thi 
respect leads him to quite untrue conclusions 
He refers to an East German article which poin 
out that the influence of Kaethe Kollwitz cou 
lead to unduly pessimistic work—a_perfecth 
reasonable point—and concludes from this tha 
she is being written off, being ‘‘ betrayedy 
ignoring the fact that subsequently the mog 
handsome book ever produced about her wo 
was published in East Germany. 

In short, Mr. Haupt is a romantic zsthete 
hating all moral or immoral intervention. H 
valiantly defends an ivory tower against. 
intruders—commissars, senators, gauleiters. Ivor 
towers are usually civilised and gentle places 
but they are not, as the protest of this boo! 
implies, the strongholds of humanity. 

JOHN BERGE 
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Gollancz. 10s. 6d. 
Fellow Passenger. By Grorrrey HousEHoLD 
Michael Joseph. 12s. 6d. { 
Cassia. By MANFRED CONTE. Collins. 12s. 6d 


The adventure story has travelled a long waj 
since Anthony Hope, and mostly, morally speak 
ing, down-hill. It is not only that sex has rearéd 
its ugliest head in so many of them, especiall 
the American, but that violence—and perhaps 
this is only the same thing in another form—t 
no longer a mere cog of the mechanics, it i 
dilated on for its own sour sake. Even the shots 
in the novels of, say, Raymond Chandler—an¢ 
shots of course are the least of it—seem to be 
gloatingly fired, whereas in the earlier tradition 
they were much more like impersonal hazard 
mere occupational risks. One reason for find 
Mr. Michael Innes’s thrillers so attractive is 
he returns to that tradition, bringing a brea 
or two of fresh air from the Buchan country ini 
the squalors of a branch of fiction that is 
danger of becoming an urban slum. 

Mr. Innes has yet another claim to the atte! 
tion of one class of reader—he is literate 2 
doesn’t, in the prevailing fashion, pretend to 


sciously as one of his main weapons. The no 
literary may find this tiresome and call it affecte 
but to the literary it is exactly the bait; and sor 
bait to persuade us in is, it seems, a necessity. 
For ‘the adventure story is addressed to the fot 
teen-year-old in. all of us and we can only all 
that .side of our personalities to curl up. un 
hibitedly with a book if the adult top-layer f 
first been lulled. Even those who enjoy A 
Raymond Chandler rationalise their pleasure 
his highbrow horror comics by telling us that! 
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icture of American life is profounder than the 
yciologists’. (Let us hope, by the way, that it is 
mp aieation: heaven help us all if it is not.) 
Mr. Innes makes, then, the consciously literary 
proach, and he does it so brilliantly in the first 
mety pages of The Man from the Sea that I 
© One was prepared to swallow the rest whole. 
he undergraduate doctor’s son who is playing 
de and seek on the beach at midnight with the 
dy of the big house is, on his side of the cove, 
iddenly distracted. “What had appeared to be 
blob of seaweed floating in on the tide became 
ie head of a swimmer. The swimmer dropped 
is feet to the seabed and started to wade 
hore.” And there ensues a duel between the 
ghly intelligent and subtle stranger and the 
7 no means stupid boy, every bit as thrilling as 
fe adventures which flow from it. The stakes 
e precisely the adventure—whether, that is, the 
oy will or will not give the stranger the help he 
reds. ‘The older man strikes with some subtlety 
the younger one’s sense of guilt; for his affair 
ith the woman “old enough to be his mother” 
aS an under-the-belt hit-back at her daughter 
ho had turned him down, and the affair now 
ight be discovered. That was the young man’s 
eakness, and his strength, from the stranger’s 
"int of view, that he was a romantic idealist. 
€ would answer an appeal if the stranger could 
id the right terms to put it in, and they were 
st easy terms to discover. A knowledge of both 
nrad and Henry James would be a help: 

- The man from the sea had been fumbling for 
e cigarette packet in his turn. But at this he 
stopped and was strangely still. “ Dishonour? ” 
ne. asked unemotionally. “It’s the same as dis- 
grace. isn't it? ” 


' The man from the sea langhed—but his laughter 
had no effect upon an indefinable sense of crisis 
at had built itself up in the summer-house. “TI 
hould have thought that it was only in rather 
deeper waters that one learned that.” 
_ “What do you know about it?.” 

»“Didn’t I come from them before your eyes? 
fet me have the matches, will you? ” 

Cranston pushed the box across the table. “It’s 
dishonour when you have to say never. Never, 
éver, never.” 


e man from the sea discovers his terms and 
om then on we are hurried forward on a scurry 
plain escape. Perhaps it is true that Mr. Innes 
careless about detail, and leaves too many 
estions unanswered, but his pace is brisk, the 
entures exciting and excitingly told, and above 
he keeps to the very end the interesting am- 
ruity of the man from the sea. If the actual 
ry is less good than Buchan, it is in the same 
ss, and the framework is decidedly more 
riguing. 
. Geoffrey Household’s Fellow Passenger 
‘perhaps, not up to his best. His method is 
picaresque. The narrator is on the run 
ing failed to burgle a minor Harwell, and put 
aself into an altogether higher priority cate- 
y; the suspected spy and traitor. His ingenuity 
avoiding capture leads to a variety of odd 
ounters; he hides in the Cathedral presbytery, 
omes a vagrant artist, joins a circus as an 
bhant trainer, gets himself stowed away on a 
ssian ship and there plays a neat political grand 
n hand and, going only one down, is rescued 


d is never at a loss for a neat dodge or an 
“pected twist, but what he is at a loss for 
point of view. His narrator promises a much 
e interesting commentary on the English scene 
1 he ever provides: we are led to expect that the 
of adventure will be iced with either satire 
‘omic observation, for the man is an outsider 
“very sense, but the comedy is always within 
borders of the facetious. A thoroughly read- 
yarn, but a slightly unsatisfying book. 
he bait with Cassia is the international scene, 
‘disintegration of post-war Europe, the col- 
e of values. But this element would only work. 
ae protagonist, a tough and brilliant young 
with a talent for etching, was a great deal 


ma buoy in the Thames estuary. Mr. House-,, 


joroughly examined and displayed as a. 
er. As it is, this element slows down . 


rather disastrously at the beginning a tale that, 
once it gets going, does hold the attention in spite 
of being unnecessarily longwinded. Forgery is 
the question, forgery of hundred dollar bills, and 
it is a long trail not too dotted with false coin- 
cidence that leads Winthrop, an American 
amateur of forgery, to the right solution. If the 
beginning is skimmed and the whole first half 
skilfully skipped, the second part is still long 
enough and exciting enough to keep us curled 
up for a snowy. evening. 
RICHARD LISTER 


One Man’s Magic 


Spells. By F. McEAcHRAN. Blackwell. 15s, 


Spells is not, some readers may be disappointed 
to find, a handbook of necromancy. A “ spell,” 
in the compiler’s definition, consists of ‘‘ con- 
centrated poetry, of sound or sense,” giving, 
particularly when read aloud, an effect of in- 
cantation, This volume is a collection of such 
passages, varying in length from a single word 
to about twenty lines. To each of these, Mr. 
McEachran has added discursive notes which 
face the quotation on the opposite page—a 
practical arrangement. 

What sort of comment, though, does such a 
coliection invite? The culling of ‘‘ beauties ” 
from literature is not a new pastime: a puritan 
taste may even find something faintly immoral 
about it—five hundred sensually ecstatic frag- 
ments wrenched for our excitement out of their 
orderly context: a diet of nightingale’s tongues. 
It sometimes happens also that the imposing of 
another man’s magic induces nothing more than 
a sullen resistance in the reader or recipient. 
Moreover, since the compiler has laid down his 
own terms, he would seem to have undermined 
any Critical approach from the start, 

But the human, the fallible and variable 
element is strong, even in the collecting of other 
people’s writing. This displays, as it must, the 
selector’s alert and particular taste: romantic, 
literary, nervously responsive, “‘ good,’ yet ad- 
venturous; its point of nostalgia evidently lying in 
the few years just after 1930. In the course of a 
brief introduction Mr. McEachran contrasts the 
two kinds of impact that poetry makes on the 
human sensibility—that of traditional beauty 
(Shakespeare’s, Wordsworth’s, Tennyson’s), and 
that of the direct ‘‘ sensory” impression which 
a new poet makes on his generation. His pre- 
ference for the second kind of poetic experience 
gives a certain energy to the anthology: also, in 
spite of its range, an oddly local or period air. 
It does offer as well a rough clue to the idio- 
syncracies of inclusion and omission. But for the 
compiler fashion can be a treacherous guide. 
Readers who have not looked at them for some 
time may be surprised to find how camphorous a 
whiff rises from the mannerisms of Mr. Auden’s 
early poems, for instance. Yet, fashion notwith- 
standing, how remarkable a poet (this book re- 
minds us again) was the early Mr. T. S. Eliot. 

For it is Mr. Auden and Mr. Eliot (Prufrock 
period) who furnish by far the largest number of 
passages. Though if we cast the net carefully 
we shall also find “‘ A slumber did my spirit 
seal” “Bring water, nard, and linen rolls,” 
““O Singer of Persephone,” “‘ Lo where Maeotis 
sleeps,” “‘ The corm was. orient and immortal 
wheat,” ‘‘Et Jehanne la bonne Lotraine,” 
““Elealé to the asphaltic pool,” ‘* Sunt lacrimae 
rerum’: as well as : 


Come to our well-run desert, 

Where anguish arrives by cable; . 

And the deadly sins can be bought in tins, 
With instructions on the label. 


This busie trade of life appeares most vaine . . . 


But the words she spoke of Mrs. Harris lambs could 
not forgive. No, nor worms forget. —-- 


One drop, one drop, I would that one sweet drop 
Would tingle on my pearl tipp’d fingers top _ 
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—a carefully catholic selection. There is not one 
of the genuine Anglo-Saxon spells, though there 
is the fine refrain from the Battle of Maldon. 
And there are no ballads, not even Loving Mad 
Tom. This is a very interesting touchstone. 
Clearly Mr. McEachran, in his spell-compounding, 
puts no trust in the unartificial naive, 

Still, for a number of unfamiliar passages and 
not a little stimulus and entertainment we may 
be grateful. Much of this is lying in the notes 
which range from a quibble—perfectly tenable 
—about Shelley’s metaphors to* some rather 
inconsequently petulant social comment. (Mr. 
McEachran’s temper would seem to be not of a 
liberal kind.) As for the book’s original purpose 
—the incantatory quality of the spells has, we 
are told, been demonstrated by (or on) the pupils 
of Shrewsbury School. Yet, from the point of 
view of the chanters, may not the chief virtue 
lie in the finding of the magic passages out of a 
larger context? It might be part of the mystery, 
but it is not a merit, that Mr. McEachran has 
made it impossible for all but the most calculating 
of critics to verify his reflections, by omitting to 
furnish an index. 

Naomi Lewis 


To America with Love 
and Hate 


God’s Country and Mine. By Jacques BARZUN. 
Gollancz, 18s. 


Resting awhile from his considerations of 
romanticism and Berlioz, Professor Barzun has 
produced a very odd book indeed. It is at once 
a defence and a criticism of what is called in 
America the American way of life; “a declara- 
tion of love spiced with a few harsh words” is 
its sub-title, The first part of his book consists 
oi a passionate defence, as against the criticisms 
of American life most commonly expressed 
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by European intellectuals. One would think 
Professor Barzun, as an immigrant from France, 
would be the ideal man for the job; in fact, the 
dummies he puts up to express the European 
point of view show that he has scarcely begun to 
understand it, as at any rate it was put by such 
an intelligent critic as Mlle de Beauvoir in 
America Day by Day. And a moderately pro- 
gressive English reader, contemplating these 
early pages of Professor Barzun’s, might wonder 
whether he was dealing with the United States 
at all. In these pages, though he calls it America, 
Professor Barzun is really defending industrial 
democracy and the liberal notion of progress. He 
might indeed be describing the welfare state in 
contemporary England, and in his general tone 
he reminds one of the reader who a few weeks 
ago wrote a letter to the editor of Time pointing 
out the evil connotations of the word “capital- 
ism,” and suggesting that these could be removed 
by prefixing to it the word “social.” 

Having demonstrated his love, Professor 
Barzun turns to the attack, and aims a succession 
of swinging blows at his foster-country. They 
vary in weight. The income-tax laws discrimin- 
ate against intellectuals. The keys they sell you 
with sardine tins won’t open tins. Prefabricated 
kitchen units are so made that the draining 
boards form an absolutely level surface next to 
the sink. The railways are not what they were. 
The postal service is a scandal: “In large cities 
more and more people say to each other: ‘Tll 
bring it around myself—the mail isn’t safe’?’ In 
New York the public transport is inefficient and 
dangerous ; the city is filthy; and if you walk 
in the parks at night you get your teeth knocked 
in and your valuables taken. Landlords are 
despots, and so are doctors. Advertising is so 
all-pervasive that Americans live in a world of 
illusion. Moreover, Americans don’t understand 
sexual love and are tyrannised over by their 
children. And much else, for Professor Barzun 
is nothing if not a wide-ranging critic. The 
curious thing is he manages to sound, except for 
his discussions of sex, exactly like the oldest 
inhabitant of a residential hotel in Budleigh 
Salterton taking down his hair about the 
degeneracy of England. 
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| generation of London Hospital 
| included this reviewer—has both. The message is 
| that the patient is a human being possessing a 


Well, it’s nothing to do with us: Professor 
Barzun has had his fun and, having purged: him- 
self of his ambivalences, can go back to Berlioz. 
His defence of America, and his criticisms, which 
are not new, would have been more effective if 
couched rather more temperately and less ver- 
bosely. And, too often, he gives the impression 
of not knowing what he is talking about, even 
when the facts are easily ascertainable. For 
instance : 

The radio, which twenty years ago was des- 
paired of as a cultural medium, is still not Plato’s 
Academy, but it has brought us a large repertory 
of classical music . . . This began in the very 
heart of the depression, whereas in Britain, which 
has many advantages of talent and monopoly, the 
Third Programme dates from 1946. 


The inference is unmistakable and it is wrong. 
Only Americans will know whether Professor 
Barzun’s judgments on their country and institu- 
tions are any less—shall we say ?—slapdash. 

WALTER ALLEN 


SHORTER REVIEWS 


Best Science Fiction Stories. Edited and Intro- 
duced by EDMUND CrisPIN.” Faber. 15s. 


If anyone still thinks science fiction is low-brow or 
brutish let them read this book of adult, intelligent 
stories, as far removed from the space-men of the 
comics as Graham Greene from the tuppenny pamph- 
lets on sin at an Irish church door. These are mind- 
stretching stories and a few, even, need rather more 
knowledge of physics than this reviewer possesses 
for complete appreciation. So far, very little biology 
fiction has been written; one suspects this is because 
most biological changes involve sex rearing a possibly 
ugly, and at any rate very peculiar, head. There is 
oddly little sex here and what there is is rather con- 
ventional. But women are never looked down upon; 
the kind of people who are despised are politicians and 
businéss men, or scientists whose motives have been 
tampered with by such canaille. Two of the stories, 
including a very fine long one by James Blish, deal 
with religious difficulties in a fascinating and oddly 
sympathetic: way. But nowhere is violence ‘con- 
doned, and the old virtues of courage, curiosity and 
kindness are upheld. Part of the fun is that you can 
hardly ever guess the ending. And most of them are 
not just the re-telling of an old plot in a new sur- 
rounding, but are something entirely new; one would 
specially recommend Prott for this. This is the sort 
of book which will disturb the gravitational field of a 
good many convinced highbrows and pull them 


_ along (if we’ve got the metaphor right) after the 
rising sun of science fiction. 


Medicine in its Human Setting. By A, E. CLarK- 
KENNEDY. Faber. 13s. 6d. 


All good clinical teachers have a personality and 
a message. Dr. Clark-Kennedy—‘*C.K.” to a 
students which 


private life which began before and will continue 
after his consultation, until his eventual and inevit- 
able death: and that the doctor has a moral’ duty to 
be sufficiently cultured, sensitive and perceptive to 
recognise that this is so—to realise what asthma 
means if one has to live with it, what it is like to 


-have an early psychotic in the house, when it is 


unpardonable to fiddle about with a dying man. His 


book is one of the wisest and the most scarifying - 


medical studies for some days. It contains twenty- 
four stories—they are case-histories, or more accur- 
ately passages from a medical practice, but they 
differ from the usual kind in presenting both the 
way in which disease actually appears in our lives, 
and the body of troublesome, disquieting and un- 
manageable ethical and human decisions which one 
actually has to make in dealing with it. It is 
definitely “not nice””—it is so much easier to adopt 
the view that you, the doctor, are in control of the 
situation, and that if the patient dies it is an unfortu- 
nate accident which science could prevent. This 
book shows the psychology and natural history’ of 
doctoring as well as of disease, and if the student 
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does not appreciate the incisiveness of the commer 
when he reads it before qualification, his seniors wi 

It is for the student, nurse and practitioner, as th 
blurb says—not for others, or not for some other 
There is much in it, including the humour, whic 

“patients ” would miss, and I doubt if quite so cleg 
and steady a view of human hazards and of mortalit 
is bearable even to all doctors, who-are at the la: 

“patients” themselves. The public, especially th 
apprehensive, would do better on George Sava—bt 
the student ought to read it, for it will teach him 
great deal of medicine of the real and not th 
romantic kind. 


Magnificent Journey. By FRANcIS WILLIAM 
Odhams. 15s. 7 


This is a companion volume to Fifty Years’ March 
the book Mr. Williams wrote to mark the jubilee 4 
the Labour Party, and it is addressed to the sam 
group of readers. Neither strictly academic no 
polemical, this history of British trade unionism con 
tains nothing new to anyone who has read Cole o 
the Hammonds, but for the general reader wh 
comes fresh to the subject it is a bright introduce 
tion. It is written by an expert journalist, who know: 
how to skip and summarise, and to use personalitie 
and anecdotes to tell his story. For a trade unior 
branch ‘secretary, or an active member of a loca 
Labour Party, o1 a W.E.A. student, this book gives ¢ 
fair and instructive picture of the early struggles o 
the unions, an account of Place, Owen and Doherty 
of the Junta, the “New Model” and the “Ney 
Unionism,” of Burns, Thorne, Mann and Tillett. — 

It becomes much less incisive as Mr. William: 
moves into our own time. The moment at whick 
the T.U.C. leadership decided to call off the Genera 
Strike was the turning point in modern trade unior 
history; from that point, Mr. Williams writes as 
public relations expert rather than a social historian 
The last three chapters are superficial; there i 
little for Mr. Williams to criticise in the pattern laid 
down by Citrine and Bevin, because he approves ol 
it, and has spent a good part of his professional life 
explaining and justifying it. He is aware that other: 
criticise it, but he has not left himself sufficient space 
to state their criticism. Since, on his showing, each 
generation of trade union leaders has been unwilling 
to move with the times, and has denounced its critics 
as “disruptive agitators”—see, particularly, the 
Junta’s attitude towards the “New Unionists” and 
Keir Hardie—his defensive satisfaction with things 
as they are now leaves out the natural ending 
such a book. It reminds one of Hegel’s view 1 
the historical dialectic ended in the perfection of the 
Prussian State that made him a professor. 7 


= 


The Spoor of Spooks. By BERGEN EVANS. Michas 
Foseph. 15s. & 


_ “ Superstitions, as Bacon said, like bats, fly best a 
twilight, and the twilight of a confused liberalisn 
seems particularly favourable to them.” This firs 
sentence of Dr. Evans’s book makes, you will admit. 
a most promising beginning for a modern Vulga 
Errors. Unfortunately, the rest does not come 
to it. Much of his random debunking of curren 
mumbo-jumbo and mystagogy and the pseudo-scie 
fic fallacies that circulate among us twentieth-cent 
gulls, whose minds are debauched by scraps 
expertise, endocrinology, psychiatry, biochemis 
picked up in newspapers and advertisements, is liv 
and salutary. Some of his sidelines are fascinati 
among them the time lag between inventions 
their application : did you know that microfilm y 
used in the siege of Paris in 1870? that the 
fastener was first patented in 1893? . 
But the effect is rather too wildly heterogeneot 8 
as if a jackdaw had been disgorging; the writing 
marred by some heavy facetiousness; and the treat 
ment is much too superficial. Thus the chapter ot 
Dr. Rhine (“ Psi-ing In The Carolines”), though i 
rightly stresses the incompleteness of the statistica 
evidence and the markedly wishful nature of Dr 
Rhine’s thinking, yet leaves you with the impressi 
that the case for the existence of telepathy, or am 
form of E.S.P., is not only not proven but defini 
disproved, and ruled right out of court. This wo 
do. In these days when obscurantism is rampa 
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ad: all border-lines are becoming increasingly nebu- 
us, it behoves rationalists to be meticulous in their 
olemics. Another defect is that most of the book’s 
yurce material is American, which is all very: well 
hen we are dealing with simple non-technical sub- 
cts, such as aphrodisiacs and drug-addiction, but 
bit of a bore when it comes to legal niceties. Never- 
eless, a useful, entertaining addition to the great 
ttisier. 


o Sweet a Changeling. By RutH ADAM. Chapman 
& Hail. 11s. 6d. 


Not everyone with Mrs. Adam’s knowledge of the 
elfare services can retain her affectionate picture of 
individual caught up in them; and they are pro- 
ding her with the material for a series of lively 
decumentary” novels. In Fetch Her Away, her 
st book, she steered her story through the maze of 
child guidance,” foster-mothering and after-care 
ithout ever putting a foot wrong. Her new book 
lows with genuine dramatic skill, and with only one 
pse from verisimilitude, how cruelly—and un- 
roidably—the present framework of the adoption 
ws can hurt two simple people who have arranged 
eir lives around a child that is not their own. The 
pse that just robs it of the unqualified praise due 
her last book is attributable to her mistaken belief 
at a motorist who commits a parking offence gets 
$ summons from the policeman on the spot. The 
immons comes, usually by post, about a week later; 
id that interval is relevant, importantly but not 
tally, to the plot of this story. It is an agonising, 
nsodic, film-plot of a story, and its haunting burden 
‘the phrase “footsteps were coming up the path.” 
he footsteps punctuate the story with splashes of 
ar, and the happy ending comes as a crowning 
ercy. 


Week-end Competition 
No. 1,304 


ot by Sam Sweet 

The Christian Church has its heresies. 
ompetitors are asked to suggest three heresies— 
me and description—for the non-Christian 
manist. Limit, 150 words. Entries by March 1. 


Result of No. 1,301 


+t by Allan O. Waith 


The United States Air Force is making plans to 

tid Midway Island of albatrosses (also known as 

“gooney birds” and ‘“ mollymawks’”’) by ad- 

inistering mild electric shocks. The usual prizes 

te offered for four prophetic verses by the Ancient 
er. 


port 

Far too many trite morals, far too few pro- 
ecies, and most of these Ancient Mariners 
uuld have had to use handcuffs to hold the 
dding Guest, so far from compelling were 
ir tales. Perhaps only P. M. worked up a con- 
cing atmosphere: 


e compass cracked, the needle spun, 
Then rockt from pole to pole, 

felt a fearful tremor run 

Through my prophetic soul. 


ethought a flaming spiral clomb 
Midway ’twixt Old and New, 

id mystic signs of Amp and Ohm 
In fiery fragments flew. 


e€ came a sound of beating wings 
._ From where that circuit shone 
a great Voice in anguish rings— 
The Gooney birds are gone... 


€, with a side-note—‘ He telleth how the 
d bird is made foolish by sensual delight 
cometh back for more ’’—made it out to be a 
seductive business than one had thought: 
e first mild shock will make them rock 

And reel upon the shore 


?< 


Then, goonier yet, the gooney-birds 
Will swiftly flock for more. 


Now within clefty rocks they lay 
Their insulated eggs, 

Merry as tarry seamen who 
Have broached French brandy kegs. 


D. R. Peddy envisaged disaster as ‘“‘ He foresees 
an un-American way of life ahead’: 


Thy stars will fall; thy stripes as well; 
Thy medal ribbons fade. 

Beethoven’s Five invade the jive 
Within thy juke-box played— 


while Vera Telfer slanted it the other way, making 
“his shipmates cry out against the Ancient 
Mariner for showing sympathy with the War- 
mongering Americans.” 

But most were content to forecast the more 
obvious dooms. H. A. C. Evans was the best of the 


There are so many occasions when one realises 


how difficult it is to be well-informed on all 
the financial problems which arise in these 


complicated days. That is why our organisation 


259 
atomic prophets: but an equal first prize (two 
guineas each) goes to, Peter Wykeham with an 
altogether more sanguine prophecy. Second 
prize of one guinea to Pauline Phillips. Runner- 
up, P, M. (handicapped by a lame conclusion). 
Honourable mention, D. R. Peddy, Catseye. 


Now hearken, Wedding Guest, to me, 
That have strange power of sight: 

I see winged men the ocean cross 

To drive away the Albatross 

From where he dwells of right. 


But ’tis not with the cruel cross-bow 
They come to do them ill, 

*Tis with their fiendish lightning spells 
They work their wicked will. 


Now woe befall the crazéd wights 

That know nor love nor kindness! 

The Spirit that once our ship did plague 
Will plague them in their blindness. 


includes a number of departments which are each ‘ 
expert in one or other of these matters—departments 
which deal with Foreign Exchange, which understand 
the complexities of Wills and Trusts, which will not 
get lost in the labyrinths of Income Tax and so on. 


Customers may, in consequence, bring to us any 
matter of this kind, in the confident expectation 


that they will receive efficient attention and 
sound advice. 


ea 


The London Co-operative Society Ltd. 

Education Department, in colaboration 

with the Association of Scientific 
Workers. 


Prof. C. F. Powell M.A., F.R.S. 


Nuclear physicist and Nobel Prize-winner 


TheH-BOMBand YOU! 


CONFERENCE 2.30 p.m. 
SATURDAY 26th FEBRUARY, 1955 
CENTRAL HALL, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W.| 


Tickets 6d. each from L.C.S. Ltd., 
34, Tavistock Square, London, W.C., 


UNITED KINGDOM COUNCIL OF THE EUROPEAN MOVEMENT 


BRAINS TRUST 


Question Master: Mr. Dingle Foot. 
Panel: Mr. Christopher Hollis, M.P., Mr. Gilbert Longden, M.P., 
Mr, R, W. G. Mackay, The Rt. Hon. Philip Noel-Baker, M.P. 


will answer questions on 


BRITAIN and the NINE POWER CONFERENCE 


THE CORN EXCHANGE, BRISTOL 
Tuesday, March ist, at 8 p.m. 
(Doors open 7.20 p.m.—Meeting will close 9.30 p.m.) 
ADMISSION FREE 
Apply for Tickets to: 
United Kingdom Council of the European Movement 
Dept. N.S., 99a PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1 


——ee 


Five Minutes 
to Midnight for 
~ all Mankind! 


HEAR 


BARBARA CASTLE, M.P. 
(member NEC of Labour Party) 


TOM WILLIAMS, M.P. 
(Co-operative M.P. for Sth. Hammersmith) 
AT 
Heare Memorial Hall, Church House, 
Great Smith Street, S.W.1I. 
Tuesday, 22nd February, 1955, 7.30 p.m. 
ADMISSION BY TICKET ONLY 

Tickets 6d. each from: 
LCS, “Pioneer House”’, 348 Grays Inn Rd., W.C.1. 
“Robert Owen House’’, 160 Shepherds Bush Rd., W.6. 


836, London Road, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
Room 8, Trades Hall, 7 Bruce Grove, N.17. 


LONDON CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY 


POLITICAL COMMITTEE 
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I see the ocean heaved:on high 

In many a hissing spout; 

I see once more the death-fires dance, 
Leaping in reel and rout, 

And a fearsome cloud arise and spread 


To wrap the earth about. 
H. A. C. EvANs 


The Mariner suffereth remorse 
“‘ Oh cursed blow.” As my crossbow 
I cast into the tide, 
A vision wavered through my brain 
Of future men, who hating pain 
Would shoulder Death aside. 


With wires containing energy 
Suspended from the rocks, 
They gently urge the birds away 
By mild galvanic shocks. 


He foreseeth the advance of science 
No dreaded curse of fog or worse 
Writ on a pre-baratic* 

Can hang about the necks of those 
Who charge a bird with static. 


But jumpeth too quickly to conclusions 
Most blessed clan, exalted man! 
God’s creatures loath to kill, 
That through the sanitary sky 
Their jewelled ships may safely fly 
With cargoes to goodwill!” 
«Pre-baratic: a meteorological plotting chart. 
PETER WYKEHAM 


Club Champion. 


States to leave the birds unmolested, lest man also suffer 
the like fate 


Without a home, een birds must roam, 


Condemned by human plans, 
But who’s unkind to beasts may find 
Their fate is also man’s, 


PAULINE PHILLIPS 


CHESS 
No. 281. 


In Praise of Skittles 


Considering the high degree of strength and skill 


or two. 
Great sea-birds called Albatrosses dwelling on the island, | (1) P-Kt6 Ree (6) Q-R5 ch 
received the airmen with dignity (2) Kt-Kt5! Q-Ql1 (7) R-B7 
Above the base, in playful chase, (3) KtxP! KxKt (8) K-R1 
Both birds and airmen flew, (4)PxPch KxP (9) QR-Q7! 
But some averred that such a bird (5) R-Q6ch K-R2 (10) Q-Kt6 


Could send a plane askew. 
*Twas wrong, said they, with birds to play, 
In their official view. 


C: Key: R-Q5. 

These same airmen inhospitably plan to shock these os iad =f ah ee an ee If (1) PAK. 
pious birds into leaving their ancient homeland ~ (3) Kt-QB3  B-Kt5 (15) Kt(B3)xP Kt-B4 

oar rye Miki NR 

= ° ‘ aig jo - x 

He green OGRu Pee UOPK Oke 

. (7) P-QR3  Q-R4 (19) KtxP QxQ 

Oh, man! he is a cruel thing (8)PxB! QxR (20) PxPch KxP 

And now, from pole to pole, (9) QKt-K2 Kt-Kt3 (21) BxQ Kt-K4 

His planes must sweep the silent sky (10) KKt-B3  Kt-B3 (22) R-K1 R-Kl1 

And creatures that were first to fly (11) 0-0 Q-R5 (23) RxKt RxR 

Must suffer doom and dole. (12) B-Q2 P-QR3 (24) Kt-Kt6 R-Ktl 


The Ancient Mariner earnestly entreateth the United 


needed to topple a single one of thenine-pins commonly ° 
called skittles, I have often wondered why chessplayers 
have chosen this very term to indicate the more light- 
hearted approach to our serious game. 
is perne more bai to improve one’s combinative 


Anyway; there 


powers than a string of “ skittles,” no matter how 
frivolously they are won or lost. 
great fun and frequently lead to positions pregnant 
with combinative possibilities, 
reached by E. Allan (White) against the Edinburgh 
Sparks flew within the next minute 


Moreover, they are 


such as Diagr. L. 


K-Ktl 
Q-Kt3 ch 
B-K3 
Bx QR 
resigns. 


Another well deserved chessbook token will go to 


and when Roycroft continued B-KB4, 


Week-end Crossword No. 140 


Prizes: 


TTPLE CPLR EPL] > 
Eanes 8 68 


Three book tokens of 15s. for the FL correct 
solutions opened. Entries to Crossword 140, N. 
Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1, by first post on Mar, 1. 


JS. & N., 


by Kt-B4, his opponent resigned. 


ACROSS 


1. To make pictures you may 
have to retail about the 
desires of the flesh (10). 

6. Issue a period return (4). 

Those who run the club 

cannot quite make a game 
with ten men (10). 
10. This king is on one side (4). 
11. Places in which natures 
blend with arts (11). 

15. Those who talk nonsense in 
short paragraphs (7). 

16. Swell quarter of the district 
(7). = 

17. These assemblies finally do 
without first class backing 
(7). 

19. The opener starts off, with a 
good single (7). 

20. Insects which finally have to 
choose an age (11). 

23. Believe the opposite of a 
foreigner’s word. (4). 

24. Modelling material which 

may be used to pes cities 


(10). 


A. J. Roycroft for this neat win in a recent match 
between the Insurance Club and London University. 
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interesting game was won by P. C. Wason inar 
B.C.C.A. tournament; here it is from Diagr. R. — 


(1) R-Q5 P-B3 (9) Q-Kt7 ch K-Kt3 
(2) R(1)-Q1_ P-Kt3 (10) RxR RxR- 
(3) Q-Kt3. =KR-QB1 (11) RxR QxR- 
(4) R-Q6 Kt-Bl (12) Kt-R4ch K-R4_ 
(5) Kt-R4 R-Q1 (13) Q-B7ch KxKt 
(6) Kt-B5 Q-Kl (14) Q-Kt8 Kt-Kt4 
(7) Q-Q5 K-R2? = (15) Q-Kt7 resigns 
(8) Bx RP! PxB 


The competition in this 
“ Readers’ Own ” week, Iam 
glad to say, is entirely home- 
made too. The 4-pointer is 
a “mate in two,” very easy 
but quite instructive for 
beginners. B—White to win 
—should not be too difficult 
for 6 ladder-points, but C— 
White to draw—is not nearly 
as. easy as it looks and may - 
well be worth 7 points. The author asked me to 


A: W. Goerke 


his pseudonym rather than his name, which sho 
be familiar to his fellow-solvers. 


B: J. R. Harman 1955 
5 Wi Uy; 


C: *Rook’s Pawn” 16 


iE ‘a is 
— WA, 


Usual prizes. Entries by reGraaty 2 28, 


REPORT ON COMPETITION 


No. 278 Set January 29 

A: (1) Kt-B3? (2) B-R3! Q x B. (3) Bx Kt, ete. 

B: (1) Kt-Kt6 ch, P x Kt. (2) P-Kt5, P-R6. (3) 0-0- 0! (m 
the R, this having been a R-odds game), and White wi 
move in hand will, in due course, win the B and the game. 

Q If (1) P-B5, (2) R x P, K-B7. (3) P-B 4 

(2) Q-KB4 followed by P-K4 etc. If (1) P 
(2)Q-Q3 ch KxP. (3) Rx KtP followed by R-KB1 mate. 


All but three competitors stumped by C. 
shared by: D. E. Cohen, J. Ernest, C. Sandbe 
The 19th decade (three weeks overdue for reason 
space) covers really thirteen weeks, first, second 


fourth prizes going to A. J. Roycroft, M. Kaye 
E. A. Barclay-Smith who amassed 899, 851 and 


soon followed 


three years ago. 


An equally 


26. 


12. 


13. 


SS SE SS SSS 


25. 


The courts’ chosen race? 


(4). 7 
Lock after a successful over 
is a growing thing (10). 


DOWN 


. The end of all these theories 


is the same (4). 


. King Penguin’s walk (4). 
. In the turmoil of dust and 


age the organist is sweet on 
the surface (11). 


. An-artist seems upset as a 


monarch (7). 


. A mug to beat up an admiral 


without end (7). 


. Gamelin turned communist 


and swung the lead (10). 


. Among these people resi- 


dents may be found (10). 


In time of comedy. every- 
thing else takes precedence 
over speech (11). 

Gambles, putting a bob on 


the cryptic clue being almost 
over their heads (10). 


points respectively since they were among the win 
of the 15th decade just over a year ago. 
prize goes to A. J. Head who has totted up 786 po 
since starting from scratch after the 6th decade ne 


ey Sap sO Dingwall: (London, 


The t 


ASSI 


14. Berliner’s instrument ( 

18. The morning to take a<¢ 
at a flask (7). 

19. Satisfied with the 
inside (7). 

21. Type in a typical way ( 

22. Lord’s match (4). y 


SET-SQUA 

Solution to No. 138 
[STU]TIOJR BBS |PIAINIK|1 INK 
‘ yA RES BE) | Bau 


R|U|MULNIAIN|T/S BDL ITI 
eee i 


curs] ais 
ce ESOS DN 
cor Oe ee aaa 
LH R| 

nor a | SORE RO 
REET AA DE MlT TIElS 


PRIZEWINNERS TO No. I 
C. S. Wilson (Nottin 
Osman Abu Kashawa(Kha 


t 


19). 


